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rates Business changes from week to week are still slight and not 

heir Ms uniformly upward. . . . On balance January averaged a little 

— better than December, and the first two weeks of February have 
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wale % shown a resumption of the rising tendency. . . . Our index 

But has risen from the revised figure of 77.5%, of normal for the 
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C ol week ended Feb. 7 to 78.5% (preliminary) for the latest 
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week. . . . Steel activity continues to increase slowly; building 
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blic contracts, especially in the residential field, have lately shown 

not a fairly distinct improvement, and merchandise car loadings 

“, are doing a little better. . . . Commodity prices are somewhat 
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steadier this week, but most other statistical indicators are still 

ate negative or non-committal. . . . Securities buyers seem dis- 

es- posed to stake something on the fair chance that business has 

- been resting on a real, not a false, bottom these past two months, 
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and the shorts are far less sure of themselves than in a long time. 






The odds will be pretty clearly against the bears for the next 





two months unless the bulls try to discount a much more rapid 






business improvement than seems probable at the moment. 





The Congressional cloud is clearing, but the foreign atmosphere 





remains fairly foggy, and there is still no evidence of the expan- 






sion of bank credit that must precede increased construction 





and commercial activity by several months. 
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_ Use 
to attract freight business 


Competition for business necessitates 
adequate facilities for moving ship- 
pers’ trucks in and out of railway 
freight terminals. The width and 
character of many team yard drive- 
ways built for horse-drawn vehicles 
are not suitable for motor trucks. 
Wide concrete-paved team track 
driveways eliminate congestion 


and reduce the waiting time of 


Yard No. 
District, ¢ 
Railroad, 
Carpent 
Streets, C} 
with 8-in, 
ment, rein} 
view whic) 
need of imp» 


Concrete 


trucks, They help attract business. 

Well-built concrete-paved drive- 
ways are generally lower in first cost 
and maintenance than other durable 
types. The comparatively small in- 
vestment which this improvement 
represents is capable of producing 
very substantial earnings from in- 
creased business. They help pay div- 
idends. Interesting data are available. 
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What's In This Issue 
—And Why 


Average—and Better 


ANALYSIS Of earnings statements shows the 
average corporation off 32.2% in net—but 
108 firms, in almost every kind of business, were 


(page 5) 


Rochester Plan 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 14 Rochester manufacturers 
announce they have instituted unemployment 


insurance. (page 13) 


And Still More Oil! 
CaN you remember ‘way back when discovery 
of oil was good news? Now a new field, per- 
haps the greatest on the continent, is found in 
Texas; two other sources also threaten a flood*of 
crude, and oil men are dejected. 


(page 32) 


Shopping 

LivELY store trade, started during the holidays, 
continues; even with low prices dollar volume is 
impressive. 


(page 8) 


Automat Grocery 


DESIGNED for apartment houses, a slot machine 
grocery starts operation. 


(page 9) 


Hosiery 

THREE manufacturers simultaneously perfect a 
machine to knit a full-fashioned stocking, com- 
plete, leg and foot. It has always been a two- 
machine job. The industry is in consternation. 
Must all present plants be scrapped? ‘vse ») 


Druggist’s Dozen 


A DOZEN is 12; a baker’s dozen is 13; a drug- 
gist’s dozen is anything from 12 to 24, accord- 
ing to the special “deal.” It’s all very bewilder- 
ing. There is talk of a code. 


(page te) 


Kodaks—Rayon 


EASTMAN Kodak builds a rayon yarn plant of 
huge capacity. It sounds odd but the solution is 
simple; safety kodak film and rayon “undies” 
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are both cellulose acetate, which Eastman has 
been making for 22 years. cvove ' 


Steel 


STEEL output climbs above 50% of capacity, but 
by dint, it appears, of price concessions. One 
plant is operating at 100%—which is a story 
worth telling. 


(page 16) 


Soviet Furs 


Moscow’s first fur auction is announced for 
March—a direct thrust at Leipzig’s traditional 
supremacy. London also is worried, believes 
the best furs will be held for the new show. 
fears price slashing. (nse ss) 


Lancashire 


TRUCE, not peace, sends Lancashire cotton 
weavers back to work. Problems aren't settled: 
just postponed. 


(page 36) 


Taxes 


CHICAGO thinks it highly significant that for the 
first time in history, farmers, manufacturers, 
railroads, utilities, bankers, and housewives met 
in conference and agreed on one thing they all 
wanted, even broadly on how to get it. It is tax 


reform. (page 46) 





Machine vs. Pipe 


CoaL men, allied manufacturers, organize a 
board of strategy for the battle of coal with gas 
and oil. Automatic stoker is coal’s best w eapon. 


Farm Loans 

DirECT governmental loans to farmers are not 
new at all; they've been going on for 10 years, 
and so far, about 80% are repaid. (nse es) 


Houses 


SLAVES dragged bricks on skids to build the 
walls of Babylon. With motor trucks for the 
hauling men begin to wonder if wall building 
might not be improved a little, too. cms 


Talkie Babel 


Exports of film reach a new high; Europe goes 
talkie; American firms begin producing in 14 


languages. (page 22) 
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THE Twilight Zone’ DEPRESSION 


ENDS WHERE 


ADEQUATE LIGHTING BEGINS 


Apathy of employees . . . errors 


needless organization flaws of 


a dozen different natures find their 
cause in the office Twilight Zone*. 
For, today, deceptive half-lighting 
is recognized as a common source 


of depressions in the curve of 


office efficiency. 

Bringing office lighting up-to- 
date prevents such wasteful 
Twilight Zone 
your Operating costs are unsatis- 
investigate your lighting 
system. Lighting specialists of 
vour local light and power com- 


factory, 


*T he 


depressions If 


In the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute 
A complete lighting installation 
demonstrates correct illumination 
for modern office buildings 
Open to visitors 
Daily 9 to 5... Saturday 9 to 12 
7th Floor, Grand Central Palace 
| New York City 


; ? 
. around the corner from your hotel 


deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and ade 


pany or the Westinghor 
ganization are prepare 

you in applying scientificalls 
tablished 


and 


lighting standar 
detect eliminate Twili; 


Zone in your business. 


Out of the Twilight Zone 


A valuable book ‘Ban: 
Twilight Zone from Moder 
Buildings’’ will be sent to 
one interested in cutting 
with light. Write to the We 
house Lamp Company, Dept 
150 Broadway, New Yor! 


tllumination 


"IVGHTING SPECI RUTST? ON “YOUR “LIGHTING PROBLEMS: 


— £3 Westinghouse (Ww) 
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THE BUSINESS WEEK 


The Journal of Business News and Interpretation 





News of the week ending February 21, 1931 


———— 


1930 Reports of 602 Firms 
Show 108 Beat 1929 Net 


In a Year When Average Profits Sank 32.2% 
Some Forged Ahead in Almost Every Industry 


BUSINESS profits dropped 32.2% under 
the weight of the 1930 depression to 
the lowest levels of recent years. This is 
the finding of compilations by The Busi 
ness Week covering 602 American and 
Canadian companies which earned a net 
of $2,364,619,870. From this worst 
decline in a decade results the failure 
record, the scramble to cut costs. 

But business put up a much stronger 
and more successful fight against de- 
pression than it generally realizes. For 
108 companies, or 18% of those for 
which reports are available, showed bet- 
ter earnings in 1930 than the boom 
year 1929. Scattered through the eco- 
nomic structure, they demonstrated that 
profits could be made in almost any busi- 
ness and ask “What depressions ?"’ These 
favorable results are generally buried 
when companies are collected into in- 
dustrial groups. 

The industrial groups are split into 4 
general classes by their earnings records 
First are the 2 which gained—motion 
pictures and tobaccos. They benefited 
when more expensive luxuries suffered 


Some Lightly Hit 


Next come 5 groups whose earnings 
losses were less than 10%, which proved 
themselves only slightly vulnerable since 
their earnings declined no more than 
commodity prices. Here are the food 
and utility companies, whose products 
are used under all conditions. Others 
went along with them. Paper, publish- 
ng, and printing products apparently 
are near-necessities. Cement business 
stood up well, probably due to the in- 
crease in public building. And the rail- 
roads cut their purchases of supplies 
but little 

Service companies are predominant 
in the groups losing from 10% to 50% 
of their profits. Railroads, merchandis- 
ing, and financial organizations are here, 
with such others as the oil companies, 
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pipe line owners, heavy machinery pro- 
ducers, realty, chemical, and office and 
business equipment concerns 

Heaviest losses, above 50%, came to 
mining and metal companies, apparel 
concerns, automobile makers and their 


brougl { 


total 


income of the railroads 
to the 
1920. Gross, though, 
16% Despite 
early in the slump, 1930 maintenance 


ing 


their income lowest Since 


was cut only 


statements published 
of way and structure expenditures were 
cut 174% and maintenance of 
ment costs dropped 15% 
trafic fell off 12% 
since 1906. Southern 
hit hardest, Western roads slightly less 
than the average. 

Detailed figures compiled by Standard 
Staustics on 100 representative 
panies with comparable data covering a 
i-year period permit further compari 


equip- 
Passenger 
to the lowest total 


railroads wert 


com 


suppliers, steel and electrical suppliers 
The 30% decline in the net operat- 


sons. 


They show that business earned 
8% on invested capital in 1930 against 








Adams Express 
Adolph Gobel 
Alabama Great Southern 
Altorfer Bros. 
American Can 
American Chicle 
American Home Products 
Arundel 
Baldwin Loco. Works 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Central Aguirre Assoc 
Chicago Great Western 
Cincinnati Adv. Products 
Cities Service 
Cluett, Peabody 
Coca-Cola 
Columbus Ry. Pwr. & Lt. 
Commonwealth Edison 
Compania Swift 

Internacional 
Connecticut Power 
Consolidated Laundries 
Continental Shares 
Cudahy Packing 
Cumberland Pipe Line 
Douglas Aircraft 
Dresser Mfg. 
Early & Daniel 
Engineers Public Serv. 
Fajardo Sugar 
Fall River Gas Works 
General Amer. Tank Car 
Great Lakes Dredge 

& Dock 
Harris Trust & Savings 
Hartford Elec. Light 
Hathaway Bakeries 
George W. Helme 
A Hollander & Son 








Household Finance 
Hudson Coal 
Hygrade Lamp 
Incorporated Investors 
Italian Superpower 
Jewel Tea 
E Kahn's Sons 
Kelvinator 
Lawrence Portland Cem. 
Lawyers Mortgage 
Liggett & Myers 
Lima Locomotive Works 
Lincoln Printing 
Lindsay Light 
Liquid Carbonic 
Loew's 
P. Lorillard 
Mapes Consolidated Mfg 
A. G. McKee & Co 
McKeesport Tin Plate 
Mead, Johnson 
Midvale 
Monighan Manufacturing 
Montreal Lt. Heat & ‘Pwr 
Mountain States 
Tel. & Tel 
National Biscuit 
National Licorice 
New England Equity 
New York & Foreign 
Investing 
North Boston Lighting 
Northern Paper Mills 
Northern Securities 
Ohio Edison 
Pacific Lighting 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 
Pacific Western Oil 
Paramount Publix 


Peerless Motor 

Penna.-Dixie Cement 

Penna. Gas & Elec 

Penna. Water & Power 

Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 

Pub. Service Elec. & Gas 

Public Service (No. Ill.) 

Public Service (N. J.) 

Puget Sound Gas & Lt. 

Quebec Power 

R. J. Reynolds 

Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal 

Scott Paper 

Servel 

Shawinigan Water & 
Power 

Sierra Pacific Elec 

Sioux City Gas & Ele 

Southern Calif. Edisor 

Southern Pipe Line 

Tampa Electric 

Teck-Hughes Gold Mines 

Telautograph 

Union Elec. Lt. & 
(TlL.) 

United Corp 

United Engineering & 
Foundry 

U. S. Gypsum 

U. S. Pive & Foundry 

U. S. Radio & Televisior 

U S Tobacco 

Warren Foundry & Pipe 

Wellman Engineering 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 

White Rock Mineral 
Springs 

Wilson & Co 


Pwr 
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Tuey Dip WELL IN A Bap YEAR 


These 108 companies reporting greater earnings in 1930 than in 1929 are 


not confined to any one industry or geographical location. 


The list is not 


complete; new statements strengthen the showing of depression successes 


a 





something over 11% in each of the 3 
preceding years. 

The depression did not halt the steady 
increase in assets of American business, 
just as it did not prevent numerous com- 
panies from making money. Assets of 
the 100 concerns at $5,333.2 millions 
were up 1% from 1929. This growth 
occurred entirely in fixed assets. Total 
invested capital also rose. 

Business, showing the same mania for 
liquidity as the banks, got itself into a 
more liquid position than in recent 
years. Cash and its equivalent rose 
6.29% to the highest total of the 4 years 
for which figures are available. Inven- 
tories dropped 11% to the lowest level 
of the 4 years, this decline in buying 
adding its effect to the withdrawal of 
the consumer. Receivables declined but 


continued above 1928 and 1927 levels. 
Among the fixed assets, property rose 
6%, investments were 13% higher and 
intangibles were up 4%. 

While the 1930 concentration in in- 
vestments, cash, and intangibles by cor- 
porations was hard on business then, 
management in the aggregate is now in 
a strong position to increase activity 
whenever it deems favorable. 

A much larger percentage of earnings 
was paid out in dividends in 1930 than 
in any recent year. Common dividends 
paid in cash by the 100 companies in 
1930 reached the highest total in 4 years, 
though preferred dividends declined 
very slightly. Fixed charges rose. The 
balance on hand after dividends repre- 
sents only a fractional part of that of 
any recent year. 


Manufacturers, Too, Have Cut 


Inventories to Fit New Prices 


Report of an analysis of inventories 
of 644 corporations, made by Ernst & 
Ernst, accountants, indicates that ad- 
justments of valuations to prevailing 
lower price levels have resulted in in- 
ventory reductions in the production 
field as drastic as those prevailing in 
distribution (The Business Week, 
Feb. 18). 


644 Firms Cut 15% 


While total sales of the 644 compa- 
nies in 1930 declined 15.12% below 
1929 levels, inventories at the end of 
1930 were 17.64% lower than at the 
close of 1929. Allowing for average 
price declines of the commodities in- 
volved, inventories but 5.65% 
less than at the end of 1929, indicating 
that approximately 12% of the total 
average shrinkage was caused by de- 


were 


clines in prices 

That this adjustment of valuations 
approximates closely those actually re- 
corded in the various markets is indi- 
cated by the fact that where price 
declines used by Ernst & Ernst in their 
study average 12.71% for all indus- 
tries involved, Fisher’s index shows an 
approximately 139% decline between the 
same dates. 

Nineteen automobile manufacturers 
and dealers report largest actual reduc- 
tion in dollar value of inventory— 
+31.78%—while, after adjustment for 
price, the percentage stands at 28.5%. 
And 1930 sales of that group were 
44.82% below 1929. 
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Inventories of companies in the food 
industry evidently were least affected. 
Thirteen companies in the beverage and 
confectionery field recording an increase 
of 4.35% in 1930 sales over 1929, 
show inventories but 5.11% below 
1929. A group of 24 meat packers re- 
port their $24 billion sales volume of 
1930 but 6.87% below 1929, while 
inventories adjusted for price were only 
4.89% lower. Showing conditions 
somewhat parallel to those of the meat 
packer$y 38 retail and mail order com- 
panies report $14 billion 1930 sales 
only 7.49% below 1929, while their 
adjusted inventories are 4.62% lower 
than 1929. 

The fact that 23 companies dealing in 
building material and equipment found 
1930 sales 15.88% lower than in 1929 
but recorded a less than 1% decline in 
adjusted inventory valuation, indicates 
that this group, due to the decline in 
building operations started in 1927, 
had in 1929 already adjusted prices and 
size of inventories to substantially lower 
levels. 


Heavy Textile Declines 


Inventories of companies in the tex- 
tile and allied industries indicate ex- 
ceptionally heavy declines due to price 
reductions. Twenty-three companies in 
the cotton goods field marked down in- 
ventory values 25.35% against physical 
reduction of only 4.53%. Similarly, 12 
wholesale dry goods companies showed 
a loss of 19.56% in inventory valua- 








— es 
The Earnings Report 
By Industries 
Per ( 


1930} 


Number of 
Companies 
15 Apparel 
9 Automobiles 
15 Automobile 
Accessory 
| 6 Cement 
;} il Chemical 
5 Electrical Supply 
39 Financial 
28 Food 
16 Heavy Machinery 
15 Merchandising 
23 Mining Metals 
Motion Picture 
Office & Business 
Equipment 
Oil & Pipe Lin« 
Paper & Publishing 
Railroads 
Railroad Supply 
Realty 
Steel 
Tire & Rubber 
Tobacco 
Utilities 
Miscellaneous 


Industry 











tions, although actually they 
1.97% less goods on hand 

In the field of machinery and t 
prices appear to have drop} 
slightly, since 49 companies with $14 
million sales and $54 million 
tories show an inventory valuation | 
of only 5.54%, actual loss in bulk of 


but 1.02%. 


Marine Midland Banks 
Analyze State Market 


SIGNIFICANT, as showing banker recog: 
nition of the crucial importance of dis 
tribution, Marine Midland Group, Inc. 
has published a detailed market analysis 
of New York state. Specialized infor 
mation gathered by its 69 
offices supplements market data already 
available. 

Both the analysis and synthesis i 
the volume are striking. With 12.5’ 
of the nation’s population, the Nev 
York State business area © 
17% of the country’s wealth 
ritory divides itself logically 
buying areas. Charts of sales oppor 
tunities for various types of 
are presented covering each 
power of New York state, int 
into dollars, equals that of the Pacific 
Coast states and is larger than the com 
bined buying power of 12 Southeaster 
States. 


1 
anking 
bank 4 
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Bakers Say Bread Price Cuts 
Depend on Labor, Not Wheat 


But We Are Not as Interested as We Used to Be; 
Use of Flour Has Dropped Steadily in Last 50 Years 


stuff of 


Tue price of bread which 
have 


ma is and revolutions been 
ade—now comes under the undramatic 
srutiny of a mot very revolutionary 
gib-committee of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia. Com- 
plainants sure of the headline value of 
their charges assert that reductions in 
wholesale prices of wheat and flour 
have not been passed on to consumers, 
that, while wheat has dropped from 
$1.40 to 70¢, bread prices show no 
proportionate reductions. Expostu- 
latory bakers reply that prices have been 
reduced; that the price of flour plays 
a small part in determining retail price; 
that high labor costs set definite limits 
to reductions. 


Cites Profit Cuts 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Corp. (800 
million loaves in 1929), said 37 of his 
83 bread bakeries cut prices during 
1930, 68 increased loaf weight; added 
that further reductions could be effected 
only by the use of lower quality, less 


nutritious flour. Figures: flour purchased 
in 1930 averaged 43¢ a barrel less than 
in 1929; profits a loaf were 0.68¢ in 
1929, averaged 0.69¢ in 1930, but price 
reductions effective during the last 5 
weeks of 1930 cut that profit to 0.4% 

Frank W. Wheeler, assistant to the 
president of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co.—35_ bakeries, 500 million 
loaves annually for 15,000 retail stores 

quoted high quality bread from A. 
& P. bakeries at a production cost of 
slightly over 4¢ a pound loaf with ma 
terials, including wrapper, averaging 
2.34¢ a loaf; said this bread is sold in 
A. & P. stores at an average of 5.52¢ 
against 6.14¢ before the depression 

E. A. Wireback of American Stores 
Co. observed that higher labor costs 
made bread produced in Philadelphia 
at 3.30¢ a pound cost 5.21¢ at Wash 
ington—sold for a loss at 5¢. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Company's 
Alvin E. Dodd reported that last sum- 
mer brought Kroger bread prices down 
to 5¢ in territories served by 7 of the 
company’s 11 bakeries, left them at 6¢ 


Westinghouse 


Tue Pre MAcHINE 
Mother used to take an hour; this “iron cook” spins out 30 a minute. Pie 
plates rotate from right to left, are lined with bottom crust at the right, 
filled (by a machine not shown), trimmed, brushed to take the top crust, 
and conveyed to the ovens untouched by hands 
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where volume and labor costs made 
further reductions impossible 

Henry Stude, president 
Bakers Association, testified 
members that prices had already been 
reduced more than the lower 


flour warrants, that the baker has had to 


American 
for 2,000 


cost ol 


absorb a loss. 

And since the Senate inquiry comes at 
a time when bread prices have prac 
tically reached prewar levels, the bakers 
feel that it can only result in giving 
their industry a clear bill of health. A 
similar investigation in Canada, super 
vised by the Minister of Labor, recently 
found that 
within ‘reasonable 


General 


prices were being kept 
limits.” 
reductions in retail bread 
prices actually began October, 19% 
(The Business Week, Oct. 29, 1930) 
have continued since then. Besides na 
tional chain store organizations already 
mentioned, National Tea Co., Safeway 
Stores, McMarr Stores, many of the local 
chains, are down to 5¢ a loaf 
Practically all baking 
panies with national distribution have 
made But they 
stores. Their products are not retailed 
the the 
dealer's margin of 1¢ or 2¢ a loaf is 


added in, 5¢ a pound retail is too low 


large com 


reductions own no 


on a one-profit basis. By time 


for these channels unless wages be cut 
or quality substantially reduced. Ind« 
pendent bakers face the same situation 
There have been careful studies of 
this price-of-bread problem. One by 
General Mills, Inc., covering first-class 
bakeries, found that, with flour at $4 a 
barrel, a pound loaf costs bakers 5.56¢, 
the flour accounting only 1 
with 4.20¢ charged to other ingredients 
and fixed labor. On this basis, a reduc- 
tion of $1 a barrel on flour would only 
snip 4¢ from the final cost of a loaf 


for s6¢ 


But Habits Have Changed 


Changes in habits have 
robbed battles over the price of white 
bread of some of their dramatic values. 
Whole rye, graham, gluten 
breads are being used in increasing 
quantities. Consumption of wheat flour, 
declining almost steadily, dropped from 
226.4 Ibs. per capita in 1879 to 175.4 
Ibs. in 1929. And where we used 
357.9 Ibs. per capita of all types of 
flour and cereals in 1889, we wanted 
only 215.9 Ibs. in 1925 

Meanwhile, production of bread and 
other bakery products is being rapidly 
transferred from home kitchens to fac- 
tory ovens. The annual consumption of 
manufactured bakery products rose from 
S8¢ per capita in 1850 to $2.33 in 
1900, $5.02 in 1914, $11.61 in 1927. 


consumer 


wheat, 
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Public Still in Buying Mood 
Chain and Mail Order Sales Show 


Total Volume of 35 Largest Chains Off 3.02% 
From 1930 But 7% Over 1929 


Recorps of January sales by chain stores 
and mail order houses indicate the pub- 
lic is taking full advantage of present 
low prices, is continuing the buying 
movement that gained so much impetus 
through the holiday season. But the re 
ports show some rather startling trends. 

The 35 chain store companies with 
monthly sales of over $i million show 
total $182 millions, 
$188 millions in January, 1930, a de 
from 1930, but an in 


sales of against 


crease of 3.02% 
crease of 7% over 1929. 


Vail Trade Improves 

Mail order houses did comparatively 
well. While Roebuck & Co 
shows a decline of 14.1%, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 9.3%, National Bellas 
Hess 5.4%, these losses are substantially 


Sears, 


smaller than were recorded in the clos 
ing month of 1930 as compared with 
1929. Midwinter catalogues that quoted 
greatly reduced prices, the innovation of 
special sales, aggressive promotion by 
mail, steadily improving merchandising 
methods, and better personnel in retail 
stores are factors expected to produce 
continually better performance. Averag- 
ing only 11% below the 1930 showing, 
only 7% lower than in 1929, January 
dollar sales of this group actually were 
far better than expected in view of the 
generally low level of retail prices. 
National Bellas Hess, although show- 
ing a loss of 5.4% in sales, reports 
actual mail order cash receipts only 3% 
lower than in 1930, while its reductions 
in selling prices average 25%. Mail 
orders received, for the first time since 
1923, were more numerous in January 
than in either December or November. 


Fixed Price Stores Gain 

Significant is the fact that 5¢, 10¢, 
»5¢ to $1 chain companies, without ex- 
ception, show gratifying increases; 
Woolworth sales are up 4.5%, Kresge 
5%, Kress 4.79%, W. T. Grant 8.6%, 
McCrory Stores 7.7%. H. T. Parsons, 
president of F. W. Woolworth & Co., 
points out that over half of the com- 
pany’s increase in dollar sales volume 
came through stores in existence a year 
ago, which in 1930 recorded approxi- 
mately similar gains over the 1929. 
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S. S. Kresge, having entered 1930 
with a number of new 
units planned, had in January (1931) 
649 American, 32 Canadian stores, an 
While total sales 
per 


considerable 


increase of 84 units. 
were up 5%, annual 
averaged $12,000 lower. 

Contrasting the better-than- 
expected performance of mail order 
houses, and the actual average increase 
of over 6% in sales of important 5¢ 


sales store 


with 


to $1 variety chains, the large food- 
selling chains show losses ranging from 
to 15% 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
reports January, 1931, at $974 
millions, 6.44% lower than 1930, but 
tonnage of goods sold is up 3.65% 
Dollar value per ton dropped 9.6% 
from $211.75 in January, 1930 to 
$191.33 in 1931, indicating price re 
when 


3% 


sales 


ductions actually average 10% 

the entire line is considered. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., sec- 

ond largest food chain, issues its first 


period sales report sinc« 

13-month calendar, claimir 
parison with 1930 figures 
ticable. The first two busi; 
1931 taken 
Sales for 25 business days 


were into | 
1931, including 5 Saturday 
193,570. Based on daily 
days of January, 1930, wit! 
would total $222 

January, 1931, b 
below 1930. 


other large food cl 


urdays, 
cating 
15.3% 

Five 
$514 millions January sal 
low 1930. 

Department store sales 
the Federal Reserve Board ir 
decline of January sales fron 
totals was less than seasonal! 


Milk Cheaper than Water 
As Dairymen Cut Prices 
IN years to come, the inl 


Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
call the good old milk days 


will f 


when their whole village of 
imbibe as many quarts eacl 
trifle of $12. Lately milk ha 
ing there for 1¢ a quart, wl 
than the price of distilled 
than what ordinary water 
this same This is tl 
price-cutting war between dair 


area 


Or Rusu 


Longview, a quiet little town in East Texas, has suddenly become @ 


of oil activity (see page 32). 


The streets are lined with cars 


geologists, and “lease hounds” mill around on the sidewalk in front 
Gregg Hotel (right foreground), the town's tallest building 
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Wide World 


AUTOMATIC GROCER 


Designed for large apartment houses, this new slot machine handles all 
kinds of groceries in any shape container. Packaged meats, butter and 
eggs, and poultry are dispensed from refrigerated units 


Now Comes the Automatic Store 


For Apartment House Dwellers 


THE famous ferris-wheel of Chicago 
Fair fame (1892-93) provided one of 
the fundamental ideas that, applied to 
present-day needs, has made the auto- 
matic, electrically operated food store 
an accomplished fact. Groceries, meats, 
bakery goods, vegetables, packaged 
foods, canned goods in their multiplicity 
of sizes and shapes, all can be displayed, 
kept fresh, and sold automatically 
through the Delamat vending units now 
being produced by the Robert Harvey 
System, Inc. 

The equipment is furnished in sec- 
tions, each providing 5 separate units 
it space and mechanism for displaying 
ind delivering merchandise. 


The One You See You Buy 


The actual package or can that the 
purchaser will receive furnishes the dis- 
play. The price is marked on the dis- 
play window. A separate change- 
receiving knob is provided for each 
selling unit. If the price is an odd 
amount the package you receive has 
attached to it a small envelope contain- 
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ing your change. And at least 85% of 
the accidental or intentional users of 
bad coins or slugs will find their de- 
posits expelled. 

The endless chain functioning as did 
the rim of the ferris-wheel has attached 
to it flat trays for the different units, 
varying in number from 20 up accord- 
ing to the space taken up by the 
merchandise. Coin insertion starts an 
electric motor which turns the sprocket 
wheel the required distance to move the 
merchandise from display position to 
delivery window immediately below, 
while the next tray moves into display 
position. 

Price of the equipment is compara- 
tively low, although somewhat higher 
than first-class sanitary but non-auto- 
matic fixtures. 

Based on the experience of chain 
store systems, these neighborhood food 
stores are estimated to require 35 non- 
refrigerated sections, 5 units each, pro- 
viding for 175 items, plus 5 electrical 
refrigerator sections with space for 30 
items of meats, vegetables, butter, eggs, 


etc. Such stores will require but one at 
tendant, to make change and restock the 
vending units, while the sales capacity 
will be equal to that of an ordinary food 
store employing 2 clerks and a manager 
or cashier 

Delamat stores are being installed in 
selected apartment house locations 
where 24-hour service is in demand and 
where one or two buildings hous 
enough potential customers to insur 


profitable operation 
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New Machine Changes 

Hosiery Manufacture 

THE single-unit full-fashioned hosiery 
knitting machine, into which inventors 
have been for years trying to combine 
the 2 machines hitherto needed, has b« 
Three textile equipment 
makers will soon be ready to si 
to the trade 
replacement of the 


come a reality 
1p] 

This means the eventual 
16,000 machines 
used by full-fashioned hosiery manu 
facturers in this country, and known in 
the industry as “leggers’’ and “footers 
with half that number of units 

Textile authorities say this means a 
gradual revolution in the industry 
that the new method will permit pro 
duction of an improved product with 
out the fabric variations which seem in 


evitable under the present 2-machin 
process. They are careful to point out, 
however, that the single-unit machine 
is still in its infancy; that there may be 
months, or even years, of further de 
velopment needed before all kinks are 
taken out. They agree that the industry 
is rapidly approaching the day when all 
full-fashioned hosiery will be knit on a 


single machine. 


No Stampede 


In comment, Textile World says the 
new equipment “will prove upsetting 
for a time” but, ‘the industry must pay 
the price of technological progress.” It 
adds that hosiery manufacturers should 
“It takes time to 


produce enough machines to satisfy an 


not be panic stricken 


industry ; the adjustment can be allowed 
to materialize in an orderly manner 
Eventually, the ability to produce as 
good a product, at a materially lower 
price, should bring a broader market 
The first manufacturer to announce 
the new machine was Robert Reiner 
Inc., whose plant is at Weehawken 
N. J. His product will be known as the 
Einsiedel—Reiner 3-T (tip-to-toe) and 
although originated in this country, will 
be made at first in the firm's plant in 
Germany. The 2 other manufacturers 
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now in the field with single-unit equip 
ment are the Louis Hirsch Textile Ma- 


chines, Inc. of New York, importing 
from Germany a machine known as the ment makers in this field are expected 


Knitting Machine Co., of New York, 
with a G. Hilscher machine, also im- 
ported from Germany. Other equip- 


Karl Lieberknecht, and the Grosser to place similar machines on the market. 


How Many Is a Dozen? 


Druggist Is Never Sure 


TRADITION, custom, logic are cast to 
the winds when many drug manufac- 
turers set their dealer prices, and the 
uninitiated, taught at school that 12 is 
a dozen, suddenly finds that in the 
drug trade a dozen may mean a “‘bak- 
er's” dozen of 13 pieces or even 14, 
15, 18 pieces. 

Evidently because of the manufac- 
turer's theory that extra goods are more 
valuable than extra discounts, druggists 
are confronted with a multiplicity of 
“deals.” To buy to best advantage they 
must carefully scrutinize the latest direc- 
tory of deals, find out how many pieces 
are in the dozen of the various manu- 
facturers, and then order in compli- 
ance with the terms under which extra 
goods are furnished. 


How Many Is a Gross? 

A bathsalt maker furnishes 13 packs 
at the price of 12, but the retailer must 
mail a coupon to get that 13th. The 
purchase of 44 dozen of a certain prepa- 
ration will bring 14 dozen extra in the 
same shipment. One dozen means 16 
pieces to the maker of an aspirin prepa- 
ration; he delivers 48 pieces for the 
price of 36. A hand lotion comes 
regularly packed ‘15 to the dozen” and 
the maker's ad. so A fly 
exterminator comes 15 dozen to the 
gross, although the school book says 
12 dozen makes a gross. 

The maker of another patent prepa- 
ration is from the show-me state, wants 
the wholesaler's invoice sent in before 
he ships an extra 3 of each size to make 
15 to the dozen. 

A powder manufacturer gives 4 
dozen free with each gross. Another 
gives 1 dozen free with a $9 purchase, 
demands special formal application, will 
let druggists have the extra only 3 times 
and has a grudge against Hawaii, which 
he excludes. 

Headache powders are cheap, for 1 
dozen will mean 18 if you buy them. 
But the height of liberality is reached 
when one of the largest makers of 
surgical materials and bandages an- 
nounces ‘4 dozen free with a 4 dozen 


states it. 
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purchase.” There the dozen purchase 
actually produces 24 units. 

And this question of how many to 
the dozen is not the only headache of 
the drug buyer. There are times when 
costs of merchandise approach the van- 
ishing point, providing the druggist 
knows his deal dates. 

Sending in a wholesaler’s invoice for 
a certain preparation will bring a check 
for a 7% rebate in one case. Another 
maker offers a bonus check of $1 on a 
1 dozen order, while the wholesaler will 
allow ‘‘an extra 5%" and the maker 
mail a $2 bonus check if 2 dozen are 
bought at one time. 

Then there is a famous razor deal 
with 1 dozen safety razors (with 2 
blades each), 1 dozen shaving cream, 
1 dozen bottles witch hazel, all for 
$4.12 or 344¢ per combination, to re- 
tail for 49¢. 

Right now over 200 such ‘deals’ 
are offered the druggist and he never 
knows how-many-to-the-dozen or what 
new “deals” the morrow will bring 
Most wholesalers consider the practice 
much of a burden, while some manufac- 
turers claim that it has become so much 
a part of selling certain types of drug 
preparations, etc., that it will be difficult 
to root out the evil 

To obtain some dependable data on 
the subject, a joint committee of drug 
manufacturers and drug wholesalers 
has arranged to study the entire field. 
Free goods offers are to be tabulated, 
analyzed over a period of one year. It 
is hoped that, on the basis of this re- 
search, a code of standard procedure 
may be evolved that will help to elimi- 
nate the abuses of the practice and its 
accompanying waste. 


Eastman Rayon Logical 
Addition to Films 


THE entry of Eastman Kodak Co. into 
the production of rayon yarns on a large 
scale is a logical development. Since 
1909 Eastman has been making cellu- 
lose acetate for its safety films. Last 


The Bus 

STAGING THE PLUMBER 
These actors tour the country | 
the Plumbing and Heating Ind 
tries Bureau, showing plumbe 
how to sell new sinks when ¢ 
in to fix the faucets on the old 
The new repair kit with over 20 
tools and parts kills the old gag 
about going back ajter the 


year its subsidiary, Tennessee Eastmar 
Corp., completed a large acetat 
at Kingsport, Tenn., which 
siderable excess capacity 

Now plans are announced to build 
the same place a rayon yarn plant 
annual capacity of 23 millior 
to cost over $1 million; to b 
tion about Oct. 1 
Kingsport one of the world’s 
wood distillation plants and 
quinone plant 

While sales of acetate rayon 
about 1/9 of those of the vis 
acetate rayons have characterist 
make them especially suitable |! 
uses so that they obtain 


Eastman also ! 


price premium over the more 
type. During the past year or ' 
all important rayon makers ha\ 
the acetate rayon field. T! 
venture appears to be well 
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Motor Buyers Again Revise 
Automobile “Best Seller” List 


Ford and Chevrolet Still Hold the Top Ranks 
But Rest of First 15 Changed Places in 1930 


Anacysis of 1930 automobile sales now 
sossible shows that all but 2 of the 
frst 15° entered the new year with 
sew. rankings on the basis of propor- 
‘onate shares of total passenger car 
ales. The exceptions were Ford and 
Chevrolet, still first and second, as they 
ere in 1929. Third place was re- 
after a year’s lapse. Fourth went to 
Pontiac which climbed there from its 
29 sixth position. To fifth came Ply- 
mouth all the way from tenth in the 
previous year. 
4 Makers, 92% of Sales 

As shown in the following table Ford 
last year accounted for a greater pro- 
portion of total sales (40.2%) than in 


any of the 4 years since he closed out 
Model T 
more cars in 1926 and 1929. 


in 1926, although he sold 
Ford and 
Chevrolet together provided 649% of 
all cars sold in 1930. General Motors’ 
share of total 34.5%, 
so 75% of all cars sold last year were 
products of either Ford or G.M. Add 
ing in the percentages of 1930 sales that 
went to Chrysler, Studebaker, and 
Willys-Knight accounts for nearly 92% 
of total sales for the year, leaving some 
8%, or about 210,000 of the 2,626,000 
passenger sold in 1930, as the 
market for some 15 other makes. 

The table gives the percentage of 
sales captured each year by each pas- 
senger car and by each of the big 


1930 sales was 


cars 


groups. The accompanying chart graph- 








Essex 
Chrysler 
Nash 
Whippet 
Studebaker 9 
Durant Star 10 
Hudson if 
Pontiac 12 


: 
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Oakland 13 ———~— 


Oidsrnobile 14 


Willys Knight 15 . 


Graham 
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1 Ford 


2 Chevrolet 

3 Buick 

4 Pontiac 

5 Plymouth 

6 Dodge 

7 Essex 

8 Chrysler 

9 Studebaker 
Nash 

1 Oldsmobile 
De Soto 

13 Willys 

14 Hudson 


156 Graham 








eed 
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Tue First—Firteen Cius 


Ui the 


Honate share of total sales 


out 


first 15 cars, not one has held the same rank—based on propor- 
throughout the 5 years. Some have dropped 
of this select group, others have risen to take their places. 


Ford, 


Chevrolet, and Buick—the Big 3 in 1926—occupy the same positions 


in 1930 


Pontiac and 2 newcomers—Plymouth and DeSoto—show the 


shar pest rise 
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progress of this 


tle for position among tl 


ically portrays th 
first 15 
ing the past 5 years 


Pp 


Auburn 
Cord 
Total 


Hudson 
Essex 
Total 


Studeba 
Studebaker 2.2 
Pierce-Arrow 0.3 


Total 


WwW illys- 
Knight 

Willys 

Whippet 
Total 


Durant-Star 
Franklin 
Gardner 
Graham 
Hupmobile 
Marmon 
Nash 
Packard 
Peerless 
Reo 

Stutz 


Mis 


Court Ruling May Dry Up 
Canada’s 100% Pool 


OTTawa (Special Corresp 


The 100% wheat pool movement of the 


, 
ndence) 


Canadian prairies is dealt a severe blow 


by a decision handed down by the 


Supreme Court of Canada this week. In 
a case involving the British Columbia 
fruit and vegetable marketing law, the 





court declared in effect that it is not 
within the authority of a province to 
control, under statute or otherwise, the 
shipment and marketing of its products 
outside its own territory. Attempt at 
such control is ruled an encroachment 
on the exclusive constitutional jurisdic- 
tion of the dominion in matters of trade 
and commerce. 

Under this judgment no provincial 
agency would be able to prevent a wheat 
grower from marketing his wheat out- 
side the province in any manner he saw 
fit. A 100% pool, therefore, would be 
impossible. The only way around the 
difficulty lies through federal legisla- 
tion, and sentiment at Ottawa is op 
posed to interference in the wheat 
trade. 


Farmers Have No Money 
For Futures, Says Ottawa 


Ortawa (Special Correspondence) 
Speculation by prairie farmers in Octo- 
ber wheat futures, reported from Winni- 
peg, is believed by Ottawa authorities to 
be confined for the most part to a rela- 
tively few of the wealthy farmers. 
These authorities insist that the general 
run of Western farmers who are now 
asking for government aid certainly 
have nothing with which to speculate in 
wheat futures. 

But a number of Western wheat 
growers have indicated their intention 
to engage in another form of wheat 
speculation. They propose to take a 
gamble on the cost of seeding this 
spring, sowing their lands, but harvest- 
ing it only if prices advance sufficiently. 
If prices do not advance they will take 
the loss on the cost of seeding and leave 
the grain unharvested. 


Ship Lines Fail to Close 
Ranks Against Railroads 
DespirE the imminence of an offensive 
on the part of the railroads to regain 
the legal right to operate ships in coast- 
wise service (The Business Week, 
Feb. 18), the 9 steamship lines of the 
United States Intercoastal Conference 
have failed to settle their rate differences 
after 3 weeks of discussion and are now 
resorting to open warfare in their efforts 
to get cargoes by offering rates pro 
nounced by shipping men to be un- 
profitable. Observers see in this situa- 
tion losses to all lines and the destruc- 
tion of several. They also see some 
form of government regulation of rates 
as inevitable 
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Wholesale Grocers Gain Ground 


In the Battle of the Brands 


Or 306 wholesale grocers in the United 
States 194, or 63.4%, are marketing 
some goods under private brands. Of 
those using private labels 61.1% have 
over 50 private brand items in their 
lines: 24 have 100 to 150 items; 11 
have 150 to 200: 7 have 200 to 300 
items; 15 have over 300. 

These are the latest reports from the 
battle of the brands. They are based on 
a survey by which the United States 
Printing & Lithograph Co. (makers of 
packages, labels, dealer helps) sought 
information on which side is winning. 

Of private brand users, 149 (76.8% 
of those reporting) stated that they were 
increasing the practice, and evidently 
with good cause, as 155 (79.9%) noted 
that the private brands were gaining 
in relative sales volume; 140 companies 
lefinitely reported increasing use of 
private labels and increasing relative 
sales volume on private brand items. 

Large and small wholesalers employ 


private brands as competit 
and the practice of market 
under private label increas: 
size of the concern. Of compa; 
at up to $200,000, 32 ave: 
10 to 49 items privately br 
rated at $200,000 to $1 m 
from 85 to 105 items 
label; 15 companies rated 
million averaged 232 private 
items. 


Private Brands Increase 


Sales of private brand 
accounted for over 50% of total 
of such commodities, according 
port of 156 concerns (80.4% 
users of private brands) 

While the final report of the sun 
does not permit conclusive 
this point, tabulation of returns a 
ing to states indicates that 
from chain stores has stimulate 
of private brands 


America’s First RUBBER 


Guayule rubber has been produced in Mexico for 15 years, but 
first grown on a commercial scale in this country, is being harveste 


in the Salinas Valley, California. 


Guayule plants are raised | 


planted, thinned, cultivated and harvested by machine. Produ 
1,000 to 1,500 lbs. to the acre in 4-year cycles. Tree rubber runs « 


lbs. to the tree, 360 lbs. to the acre, requires much more (but « 
labor. It is estimated that 5,000 square miles of guayule could su} 


nation’s needs 
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Underwood & Underwood 


No SMOKING 


In the Pennsylvania’s 55th Street yards, Chicago, idle locomotives are 
plugged into a pipe line. The smoke is carried away and cleaned; what 
is left of it issues from the stack in the distance 


14 Rochester Companies Join 


In Unemployment Insurance Plan 


Employers Will Set Aside 2% of Annual Payrolls 
To Provide a Reserve Fund for Layoff Benefits 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., long noted for its 
enlightened industrial leaders, sets an- 
other management milestone with the 
establishment of a cooperative unem- 
ployment insurance plan by 14 business 
concerns with 26,000 employees. Em- 
ployers will set aside up to 2% of their 
annual payrolls to provide a reserve 
fund from which unemployment bene- 
its will be available for distribution 
after Jan. 1, 1933. 

Employees with a year’s continuous 
service who make less than $50 weekly 
will be eligible to receive 60% of their 
normal earnings up to a maximum of 
$22.50—for periods ranging from 6 
weeks for those with 18 months’ service 
up to. 13 weeks for those with 5 years’ 
service. Benefits will begin after 2 
weeks’ unemployment ; they will be used 
0 eke out part-time earnings gained 
either within the factory or in an outside 
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job, to make up the total of permissible 
benefits. 

The plan is financed entirely by em- 
ployers. In an emergency, however, a 
1% levy can be made on all officials and 
employees not receiving benefits, to 
which the company will add an equal 
amount to increase the reserve fund 
(General Electric plan). Laid-off em- 
ployees must register with the Rochester 
Central Employment Bureau; refusal to 
accept a job offered there will stop bene- 
fit payments. 

This unique management achieve- 
ment, sponsored by the Rochester Indus- 
trial Management Council, virtually 
doubles, in one act, the number of 
company-sponsored unemployment in- 
surance plans in this country. The only 
similar cooperative plan was adopted in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., last year (The Busi- 
ness Week, Oct. 1), but there the 3 


cooperating concerns were under com- 
mon control 

Companies now participating in the 
Rochester plan—others are expected to 
join—are: Eastman Kodak Co., Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Stromberg Carlson 
Co., Rochester Telephone Corp., The 
Gleason Works, Taylor Instrument Co., 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., The 
Todd Co., The Pfaudler Co., Vogt 
Manufacturing Co.. Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Co., Sargent & Green- 
leaf, Inc., Davenport Machine Tool Co., 
Cochrane Bly Co 


Eastman Pays Dividend 
Early to Aid Part-Timers 


ON March 1, and again on April 1, 
nearly $14 millions will be paid as wage 
dividends to employees of Eastman 
Kodak Co., from 3 to 6 months in ad- 
vance of the usual date. For 20 years, 
this company has divided its earnings 
with its employees in recognition of the 
value of trained and steady workers. 
Because lack of work has brought about 
part-time employment for many workers 
and has reduced their earning power, 
the 1931 wage dividends are being paid 
now instead of July 1, the usual time 
Salaried workers, who have not been 
greatly affected by part-time operations, 
will get them at the regular time 

All workers with the company for 26 
weeks of 1930 and continuously em- 
ployed up to the time of payment share 
in the dividend. They receive $22.50 
for each $1,000 received in wages dur- 
ing the 5 years ended Dec. 31, 1930 
Total payments this year will be about 
$24 millions; since 1912 wage dividend 
payments have exceeded $30 millions 


Transportation Cost Bar 
To Pacific Shipbuilding 


DesPITE general sympathy in Washing 
ton with the proposal to divert a part 
of the ship construction contracts of 
American shipping companies to Pacific 
Coast builders, the additional cost in- 
volved in moving necessary materials 
from the East to Western shipyards is 
said by observers practically to preclude 
any action toward equalization of activi 
ties between the two groups. Apparently 
the bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Richard Welch, of Cali 
fornia, providing that 40% of the Ship 
ping Board's construction loans (Jones- 
White Act, 1928) go to vessels to be 
built on the Pacific Coast, will not pass. 

Under provisions of the Jones-White 
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Act, shipowners must award their con- 
tracts to the firm submitting the lowest 
bid, irrespective of the section in which 
the yard is located. The Shipping Board 
has also ruled that the only basis on 
which it will grant loans out of its fund 
is on the lowest price submitted in com- 
petitive bidding. 


Europe’s Mortgage Bank 
Plans Loans at 7-10% 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (Radio)— 
The committee of - leading European 
mortgage bankers appointed by the 
League of Nations to plan an inter- 
European mortgage bank (The Business 
Week, Jan. 28) has completed its recom- 
mendations and the Economic Commit- 
tee of the League has approved them. 
They propose to issue bonds on rela- 
tively low interest capital markets to 
make cheaper long-term agricultural 
credits available and to relieve existing 
stringencies, particularly in the Baltic, 
Eastern European, and Balkan states. 

The committee has recommended 
capitalization of $5 millions for the pro- 
posed bank, possibly privately sub- 
scribed, and simultaneous establishment 
of a $5-million reserve fund. This re- 
serve is considered an indispensable 
backlog for preliminary bond issues. 
Though depending on the contributions 
of interested governments, it is empha- 
sized that the eventual administration of 
the bank will be private and free of 
political control or other directive in- 
fluence of the interested governments 
exercised through the League. 

Final details will be determined in 
March and the completed plan sub- 
mitted in May to the Council of the 
League for approval and for necessary 
executory action. It is believed that the 
bank will float bonds at 6% and grant 
credits ranging from 7% to 10%, 
which compare with the following agri- 
cultural loan rates at present common 
in the countries likely to benefit most 
from the plan: Bulgaria, 10% to 20%; 
Jugoslavia, 14% to 20%; Roumania, 
12% to 30%; Hungary, 7% to 12% 
Poland, 8% to 30% ; Esthonia, 12% to 
15%; and Latvia, 6% to 12%. 

Illustrating the potential scope of the 
bank's operations, total agricultural in- 
debtedness in these countries, according 
to replies to a questionnaire sent out 
by the Eastern European conference in 
Warsaw last August, is $1,582,000,000, 
of which Jugoslavia, with a total of 
$722 millions or $59 per hectare, and 
Hungary with $245 millions or $34 per 
hectare, carry the highest unit debt. 
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Government Sales Force 
Argentine Prices Down 


BuENos Aires (By Cable)—Under the 
determined guidance of Provisional 
President Uriburu, Argentina is taking 
drastic steps to cut the cost of living. 
Until recently, Buenos Aires has gen- 
erally been considered the most expen- 
sive city in which to live in all South 
America. Present government measures 
may alter this, reduce the cost of living 
throughout the country. 

The move started Feb. 1, when the 
government entered the retail food busi- 
ness, after warnings to private stores 
that retail prices had failed to reflect 
lower raw material costs. In the gov- 
ernment stores, potatoes are selling at 
less than 1¢ a pound, milk at 5¢ a quart, 
soap at 1¢ a pound. Flour is lower, too. 

The success of the campaign led the 
government on Feb. 12 to add meat to 
the list. Prices in the public market are 
nearly 30% below open market prices 
the day before the government entered 
business. Supplies for the government 
stores are obtained direct from large 
producers, avoiding intermediate profits. 

With prices on these staples reduced 
from 25% to as much as 50% (on 
bread), the project is having the de- 
sired effect. Retailers are forced to re- 
duce prices to meet government com- 
petition. Other prices are expected to 
adjust themselves, due to the pressure of 
public opinion or the threat the govern- 
ment will enlarge its business. 


National Banking System 
Is Still Shrinking 


THE national banking system continued 
to decline in size during 1930 following 
the trend of all recent years. Comp- 
troller of the Currency John W. Pole 
shows this in his condition report, which 
also brings out the marked contraction 
of credit extended through loans during 
the year. 

With 7,038 members the system had 
370 fewer banks on Dec. 31 than a year 
earlier, 597 fewer than at the end of 
1928 and 727 fewer than on Dec. 31, 
1927. Total resources of the system's 
banks at $28,799 millions were $82 mil- 
lions less than a year earlier, $2,000 mil- 
lions less than 2 years ago. Loans and 
discounts totaled $14,362 millions, a 
decrease of $788 millions from the end 
of 1929 and of $532 millions from 
1928. 

Deposits in the system's banks were 
up $98 millions in the year, but down 
$1,476 millions from 2 years ago. The 


Russia Bounp 
Charles A. Gill, of the Baltir 
& Ohio, sails for Russia wher 
will direct the development 
Soviet railways for a year 


banks increased their investments, ¢ 

ernment security holdings rising $4 
millions to $4,654 millions in 1930, and 
holdings of other securities totaling 
$4,437 millions, an advance of $5 

millions. 


Fight for Copper Duty 
Involves High Strategy 


AGITATION for an import duty on coy 
per has finally boiled down into 3 
Senate resolution instructing the Tani 


an 


Commission to investigate 1927 
world mining and smelting costs 
placed in the same category as lead an 
zinc, copper would probably take a rat 
of 24¢ or 3¢ a pound, but data in & 
commission’s hands indicate that, on 
comparative cost basis, there 1s no us 
fication for any duty. 

The move for a duty on copper © 
credited in Washington to the Cl 
& Arizona Mining Co. This comps 


has a strategic advantage in t! 
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$261,000,000 


NOW BEING SPENT IN 
and NEAR NEW ORLEANS 


IN NEW ORLEANS and Louisiana, men and 
money are at work. More than a quarter 
billion dollars are being spent on construc- 
tion jobs . . . evidence of faith in New 


Orleans’ future. 


These are no paper plans. The projects are 
now under way. Miles of paved highways. 
A spillway, insurance forever against floods. 
One of the nation’s finest Airports. Union 
Terminal, Docks, Administration Buildings, 
Warehouses. An abundance of skilled and 
unskilled labor makes it unnecessary to im- 
port workmen. 

State, city and private corporations are 
working harmoniously together. They are 
making this seaport and manufacturing 
center more useful to industry and a bright 
spot on the business map. 


‘ saesess 


NEW ORLE 


ASS OCIATION MMERC 
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no copper mines outside the United 
States, while its costs, particularly in the 
New Cornelia mines at Ajo, Ariz., are 
low. The low-cost properties of other 
American companies are, in part, located 
abroad. Hence, a tariff on copper would 
enable the Calumet & Arizona Co., as a 
low-cost producer, to claim a larger 
share of the domestic market. 


The United States is self-sufficient in 
copper, producing half of world output. 
Imports of unmanufactured copper are 
equivalent to 43% of domestic produc- 
tion, but practically all are refined for 
re-export. The tariff on copper would 
tend further to divert imports from 
American-controlled mines abroad to 
supplying the export market. 


Steel Ingot Output Tops 
20% Mark by Price Sacrifices 


But One Company Is Running 100%; It’s Great Lakes, 


Cashing In Its Vision of Automobile Orders 


Steet is back above the 50% mark in 
ingot output, but has attained improve 
ment of close to 10 points in the past 
month at the expense of prices. The 
Steel Corp. led the movement toward 
price stabilization late in 1930, trying 
to stem the tide of the recession in quo- 
tations which had continued practically 
without interruption during the year. 
Those close to the industry believe that 
this failed, for there are definite indica- 
tions of price demoralization. 

Bars, shapes, and plates have been 


Sin ee: 


7. 


selling nominally for 1.65¢ a pound, 
Pittsburgh, but it is common knowledge 
that the general run of customers are 
covered for first quarter at $2 a ton 
less. In fact, plain material for struc- 
tural purposes is being sold by some 
mills at $3 a ton under the schedule, 
with reinforcing bars bringing conces- 
sions as high as $5. It seems assured 
that mills will set second quarter prices 
at 1.70¢ or 1.75¢ in an effort to estab- 
lish the market at today’s quotable price 
of 1.65¢, thus following the industry 
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Wide World 


A RooMFUL OF STEEL 


The largest steel casting in history was made by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
“last week. About the size of the average room, it weighs 230 tons, took 10 
weeks to plan, 10 minutes to pour 
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practice of covering user 
or $2 under published pri 
In the steel products 
the automobile industry 
sizable concessions have a 
Prices already at or near 
production are giving 
quotations. These do not 
the form of a cut in the | 
rather the elimination of 
special finishing processes « 
Automobile makers, 
perately to reduce their oy 
expenses, have been pus! 
people for lower prices 
their enormous buying p 
tained substantial concessios 


Keeping Close to Demand 

The latest company to 
ranks is the only produ 
100% of ingot capacity. ¢ 
Steel Corp., at the door of t 
mobile market, is operating 
150-ton open hearth fur 
though its het strip mill 
production only a few mont! 
is supplying tonnage to most 
tomobile plants, cutting in | 
competitors. Great Lakes is 
of George R. Fink, its pres 
also heads its holding con 
tional Steel Corp. As early 
saw the logic of bringing st 
ture close to Detroit, one of ; 
tomers. So he organized Mic! 
Corp. and built sheet mills 
just below Detroit and insid 
troit switching limits 

With the steel industry ; 
attention to the 
Fink quietly laid the foundat 
solid growth. Two years ago | 
time was ripe to launch a mor 
tious program with the same g 
plying the automobile trad 
steel and bars, both of whicl 
large quantities. Moreover, M 
had been purchasing sheet bar 
and there was no good reason \ 
provision should not be mad 
care of this need. The answ 
self-integrated steel plant making 
thing from the raw materia 
finished products. 


small new 


Super-Salesmanship 

When Mr. Fink's plans for 
Lakes Steel Corp. became known 
steel trade, the older companies ! 
smiled and believed that nothing 
come of the venture. But t 
that Mr. Fink is not easily dis 
is regarded as a super-salesman 
handed he sold $25 millions of Gt 
Lakes stock to Detroit capitalists wit 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


[ f you were writing 


YOUR OWN TICKET 


- 
(50 right ahead: put down 
briefly the hard-boiled specifica- 
tions for the magazine that would 
be an ideal national advertising 
medium for your own use. 


You want it to have the largest 
circulation, of course, for ade- 
quate market coverage. 


You want that circulation to be 
selective, too, as insurance of the 
intelligence of your audience. 


You want it to be genuinely na- 
tional in sweep, paralleling the 
country’s buying power. 


You want it to be representa- 
tively American in character, 
confirming the editorial calibre 
of the medium and its standing 
with its readers. 


You want it to be paid-for-100%, 
as evidence of reader interest. 


You want it to be free from taint 
of arrears, installments, premi- 
ums, cut-rates or clubbing offers, 
as indorsement of solid value. 


Oxen. you've written a top- 
grade ticket — you've specified 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


No other magazine in America 
measures up on all these points! 


That’s why The Post carries the 
largest volume of advertising of 
any national publication. 


That’s why more successful mer- 
chandising plans are based on 
The Post alone than on all other 
national publications combined. 


If the truth about your merchandise 
will sell it, here is the place to tell 
your story, and the time of times to 
tell it certainly is now! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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@ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Penn. 


Please send me a Portfolio of Man- 
agement Bond, the lower-priced paper 


made by Hammermill men. 


Name 





Position__ enpuenen 





PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON 
TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD. 


Hammermill ?” 


—that's enough for me to know 


7HEN you can have a lower-priced bond 
W paper made by men* who know how to 
make paper to scientific standards of quality 
—why take chances with uncertain brands? 

Look for the watermark, “Management 
Bond—a Hammermill Product.” That’s your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

Eight colors and white, in the full range 
of usual commercial weights. Your printer 
stocks Management Bond, or can get it for 
you promptly. Mail coupon for portfolio. 
*Management Bond is made by Ham- 


mermill men and Hammermill 
methods at Hoquiam, Washington. 


out putting on the se 
public issue. As soon as fi 
ing was assured, the con 
hearth furnaces, blooming 
and hot strip mill wer 
record time. One bar mil! 
in March, a second by m 


Some Helpful Stockholder, 


Detroit automobil< 
puted to be financially 
Great Lakes project. Ar 
mentioned are Walter 
Walter Briggs of Brig 
Fisher Brothers, and 
In addition, the compan, 
the support of local ind 
local labor. Therefore it 
| improve its position in ti 
terially in the next { 
| products become more d 

Shortly before const 
Ecorse plant got under v 
joined the Weirton Steel ¢ 
Furnace Corp. in tl 
known as National St 
Michigan Steel has been 
merger. Weirton is report 
of the best equipped 
sheet and strip mills in 
|Great Lakes and Michig 
| door to their best mark 
| and freight advantages ov 
| Hanna's properties inc! 
blast furnaces adjoining 
| Lakes plant at Detroit a 
|but also huge ore reser 
\the third or fourth largest 
try. Another National subs 
west Steel ¢ orp., has the pr 
Lake front in the Gary, I: 
erect a modern steel p! 
}time is appropriate 


Earns $4 First Year 


Main comment in the st 
jon the fact that E. T. W 
Fink formed this strong 
lunder the noses of the St 
Bethlehem, Republic, and ¥ 
In its first year of operatic 
Steel earned $4 a share on 
| stock, or twice dividend 
despite no help from Great | 
did not get into production 
paratively late in the yeat 
are agreed that National St 
going to increase its import 
industry. It is said that bot! 
Corp. and Bethlehem are | 
covetous eyes on its proper 
has so strongly entrenched its 
prospects for getting its sl 
business are so good that it 
whether it would surrender 
for at least a long time to « 
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\ew Marketing Schemes 
fried on Book Buyers 


the shifting ventures in the book 
ent months, the announce 

book of “samples’” is the 

| break from the usual. The 
ontain “sample’’ chapters 

oks to be featured on the 

10 publishers It will sell 

called “The Book Show,’ 

, rebate slip which will en 

r to a rebate of 25¢ on the 

one of the books listed 

rs who have offered sample 

| brief sketches of the au- 
new book include Farrar 

ut, Harper & Brothers, the 
rd Press, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
rd-McCann, Inc., Century Co., 
Inc., Doubleday, Doran 
Claude Kendall, and the 


versity Press 


in Advertising Venture 
Within the industry the scheme ts 


xpected to get across.” Publishers, 


have nothing to lose in the| 
nent. for it is understood “The | 


ww” is being independently 
in advertising venture 
interest, in the meantime, ts 
books, temporarily at least, 
ng less interest than several 
ss-distribution projects 
kup of 50¢ books from the 
League, Inc., sold exclusively 
the 5,500 United Cigar stores 
bsidiary outlets, discloses that the 
s issued since last June have sold 
n 600,000 and 800,000. Mass 
its mystery and détective stories 
resting sidelight: a good many of 
tories are imported either as re 
foreign (usually British) 
good,” if not “‘best,”’ sellers 


Liggett’'s Book Club 
Liggett’s creation is a rental library 
which customers can buy out 
$1 or 75¢ book and get a 
bership in the company’s rental 


With this card they can return | 
‘ > 2 | 
book any time to any Liggett store 


country and get another book by 
g only 25¢. There are no figures 
or publication. 

the low price class is the 25¢ book 
ng distributed by the Eastern Dis- 
g Co. through the same 88,000 

ts through which it distributes its 
ly quota of 8 million magazines 
year it has been operating the 
pany has sold 500,000 books under 


tles, nearly all of them detective or | 


tern stories: reprints 
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WE BECOME 
A DEPARTMENT OF OUR 
CUSTOMER’S BUSINESS 


THE POWER DIAMOND 


It's a matter of considerable satisfaction to us, that many of 
our customers, both large and small, treat Master as an organi- 
zation closely tied in with their own. 


They work with us as intimately and as easily as with another 
department of their own business. 


They recognize and respect the background of extensive experi- 
ence that enables Master Engineers to apply their valuable 
knowledge and skill to problems relating not only to the 
motor drive, but to the general design and purpose of the 
complete motor driven machine. Master Engineers are 
Product Engineers. 


This attitude which prevails with manufacturers who know our 
willingness and capacity to serve them is a challenge to us to 
apply every resource at our command fo the proper engineer- 
ing of motor problems. 


We accept this obligation gladly and with confidence. 


Write Us. 


? 


President 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


MASTER cesranteeo MOTORS 


i730 TO IO H.P. 





ou dont needfe 


a package} 


an Zz ALL BUYING Magazines, pamphlets, folders, broadsides, 
ISNT SO SIMPLE envelope enclosures, display sets . . . count- 

less pieces and forms of printed matter . . 

“selling literature’ . . . most of it designed 


oe and common knowledge of certain to sell a product. 

roducts make thei ; 

saan Penh vate ar eet easy trans- But little or no “buying literature’. . . literature 

patidilien ce = ucts, however, whose that reduces selling costs . . . literature thot 

pit lege e utmost analysis and helps the perplexed buyer to select and de- 
cide after the selling literature has sold. 


4s ° ° sa 
4 * selling literature’ are produced and Business executives know this situation, porti- 
x 
pected to answer for both! cularly those concerned with the buying and 
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a book to 
of cornflakes 


selling of technical and semi-technical merchandise — all 
commodities, in fact, the purchase of which requires large 
expenditures and careful selection. 


They know that “buying literature” is frequently not available 
or too little of it produced . . . literature in the form of com- 
plete catalogs, reference books, data books, service manuals, 
and other substantial, well prepared books essential to the 
intelligent purchase and proper use of a product after the 
“selling literature’’ has “sold the idea”. 


Are you using this potent business force to clinch orders, 
develop satisfied customers, create re-orders, after you have 
sold the “idea” of your product? An investment in the right 
kind of “buying literature’’ will materially reduce selling costs. 


How Foote Bros. 
Help Them to Buy 


Foote Bros. Gear and Forging Company offer 
a splendid example of “buying literature” 
in their gear catalog illustrated herewith. 


GEAR 
PROBLI MS 


IXLSPEEFE 
REDUCE! 


This book, published biennially by Foote 
Bros. contains technical description, blue- 
prints, rating tables and a wealth of other 
information essential to the intelligent pur- 
chase of gears and speed reducers. 


This book is more than a mere catalog—it is “buying literature” that 
pays dividends. It is to be found in countless drafting rooms and on 
the desks of thousands of purchasing agents. Its contents crystallize the 
favorable opinion of prospective customers whose interest in Foote 
products has been aroused and stimulated by their “selling literature”. 


The W. B. Conkey Company with its huge manufacturing capacity of 
40,000 books a day, with its facilities and experience gained over a 
half a century, has had much experience in producing “buying literature” 
and is in a splendid position to assist you in developing and produc- 
ing this effective form of business literature. A Conkey salesman is 
equipped to tell you the Conkey story. 


W-B-CONKEY CO: 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


FE MARK OF goon SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORK 
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Wide Reading 


Must We Repuce Our STANDARD of} 
Living William Trufant Foster and Wad 
| chings. Forum, February. Ne We 
much Wages | t | 
oduction More 


theory uning a 





TRADE IN PERSPECT 
Weebly R 
rvey ove a pel 


bre 1KGOV 


uis Fascher 

g observers k 
Russian lumping 
this tear. A keen apps 
ng on a serious question 

Men Wo Make STerF! 
Scribner February The 
Pennsylvania coal and steel 
point of view reveals working 

00-gzood 

POPULATION STUDIES OF PRINCIPAL Mat 
KETS AND THEIR TRIBUTARY AREAS. § 
Management, Jan. 31 An analysis (tab 
arg of 1940 population hgures for New 
York City and surrounding territory com 
| pared with 1920. Reliable 
| ForeiGN Capita Issuks PRACTICALLY 
|CONFINED TO CANADA. Paul D. Dickens 
Commerce Reports, Feb. 2. No European 
securities were offered during the fourth 
quarter. Analysis by countries. Market cor 
ditions affecting foreign flotations 
WANTED: A Worip LANGUAGE. Edward 
Sapir. American Mercury, February. Reasons 
for the failure of English and French; of 
Esperanto and other prepared languages 
Requirements, mechanical and psychological 
ot an international language. Transportation 





}and communication force old academic ques 
|tion before practical business minds 
| AMERICAN PLANS OF UNEMPLOYMEN’ 

INSURANCE. Paul H. Douglas Surve) 
Graphic, February Projects in Ohio, Wis 
|consin, New York, and Pennsylvania dis 
cussed by an authority For the executive 
ambitious to improve the security of his 
own employees. 

Wat CHIcaco’s “PHOTOGRAPH” oF Ri 
TAIL DisTRIBUTION SHOows. William Nelson 
Taft. Advertising & Selling, Feb. 4. What 
share is handled by local and branch chains, 
| by national and sectional chains, by the in 





| dependents ? Study, with contrasting figures 
itor 9 other cities 
| Competitive EQUALITY FOR THE Rall 
|}ROADS. The Index, January. A request from 
executives for a new spirit on the part of 
legislative and regulatory authorities which 
jwill allow them unhampered movements in 
}adapting themselves to new conditions 

THe Cuspan TANGie. O. R. Strackbein 
North American Review, February. Quick 
summary of economic problems which have 
precipitated political troubles in Cuba. For 
the man who needs only general information 

INSTALMENT BuyING Has Foo.ep Every 
i}popy. John C. Creswill. Magazine of Wall 
| Street, Feb. 7. Consumers, general business, 
credit structure, and the business cycle—all 
are affected in unexpected ways by meteoric 
expansion of personal credit 
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Talkies in Foreign Languages 
Keep American Films on Top 


Despite economic depression, legisla- 
tive repression, loud 
against Americanization, 1930 was the 
most prosperous year in the annals of 
American motion-picture industry 
abroad. Foreign countries bought 
from us last year a total of 274,351,241 
feet of film at a cost of $8,118,736, 
surpassing the 1929 sales record by 
approximately $500,000. While the 
number of feet exported fell some 7} 
millions under the 1929 level, due in 
part to increased American production 
abroad, the total was in excess of the 
1928 volume by more than 52 millions. 
England and France continued to be 
our biggest customers, followed by 
Australia, Argentina, Canada, Germany, 
Brazil, Mexico, Spain, and India. 
The secret of this 
course, the great popularity of the 
“talkies,” for which no less than for 
the silent drama _ the world 
largely depends upon the United States. 
Though foreign production of sound 
films, especially in England, France, 
and Germany, is making good head 
way, the output is still far from suth 


and outcries 


success is, of 


outside 


cient for local needs 
By far the greatest 
“talkies” as a form of 
has taken place in Europe, which re- 
mains the largest export market for 
American films. At the end of 1929 
there were more than <00 sound- 
equipped cinemas in all of England; 
now they number around 3,000. A 
lion’s share of the entertainment busi- 
ness goes to the $40-million Gaumont 
British Picture Corp., 350 
houses, in which Fox Film is reported 
$20-million interest. 


progress ot 
entertainment 


not 


with its 


to have a 


All Europe Is Wiring 

Germany, after a late start due to 
patent litigation, is rapidly wiring her 
theaters beyond the 1,000 mark. In 
France, home of the large Pathé-Natan 
and Aubert Franco Film 
studios with 29 are 
recording sound films to satisfy pop- 
ular demand, and a total of 460 thea- 
ters are already equipped. 

All of Europe, excluding Russia, now 
has over 5,000 sound-equipped cine- 
mas. Though this number is small 
compared to the total of 27,000 thea- 
ters on the Continent, it includes prac- 


groups, 9 


stages feverishly 


tically all the largest houses in the 


capitals and principal cities of Europe. 


99 
-+ 


Europe, Canada and 
reported to have 
Far 


Near 


Outside of 
Latin America 
about 500 wired theaters each, the 
East 900, Africa 40, the 
East boasts of 10. 

The big handicap that 
talking pictures have to contend with 
abroad is obviously the multiplicity of 
languages. Neither put on 
the screen in their native language nor 


are 
while 


American 


captions 
dubbing” satisfy a foreign audience. 
In order to overcome this difficulty, 
American companies begun the 
production of foreign-language films 
here and abroad. The outstanding move 
in this direction was the establishment 
of the studio in France. 


have 


Paramount 


The Joinville Studio 

Located at Joinville, the little town 
Marne, miles outside of 
famed for its boat clubs and 
aquatic sports, the Paramount 
with its 6 stages, laboratory, camera 
building, property sound 
recording building, power plant, and 
various other representing 
a total outlay of over $2 millions, is 
one of the most modern establishments 


on the Six 


Paris, 
studio 


warehouse, 


accessories 


in the world. Since ti 
the plant last April, ov 
have been produced 

94 shorts—in 14 lang 
So far the largest 1 
French 


muiti 


produced in 
velopment of 
new outlet may be fi 
the 


country. 


foreign-speaking 
Recently a Pi 
produced in Joiny 


more than a weck in ( 


R.C.A. Tube Case Has 
Unexpected Ramification, 
RADIO CORPORATION 
violated the Clayton Act 
licensing us« 
that R.C.A 
This is the decisi 
Court of Ap} 
court. The 


fied, in 
radio sets, 
used 
Circuit 
the 
will be appealed 
Now the question 


lower 


dec sion in 


have 


verse final 
Radio Co. 
result of 


Ccasc 
depriving Na 
casting Co. of its chann 
Section 13 of tl Ve 
1927 provides: “The | 
directed 
per 


Station to 


ity 1s he reby 


station license or 


tion of a 


Tower OF BABEL 


One of the sound stages at Paramount’s Paris studios, the larg: 
and the best equipped. Talkies in 14 languages are mad: 
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corporation, Or any sub- | 
of. which has been finally 

cuilty by a federal court of 
monopolizing or attempt 

to monopolize, radio 


indirectly 


fully 
tion, directly or 
the control of the manufac 
sale of radio apparatus, through 
trafic arrangements, or by 
means or to have been using 
thods of competition.” 
an contend: (1) It 
nal; (2) the corporation has 


is un- 
n “finally adjudged guilty” of 
lly monopolizing or attempting 
to monopolize” the radio 
(3) the term “communica 

st be defined. 
ourt of Appeals does not 
or finally find the R.C.A 
of violating the Clayton Act. 
that the exclusive making of 
sales, obviously the of 
contract, was to ‘effect a monopoly.” 
loes not say that a monopoly has 


purpose 


been created. 

The government's 
eainst R.C.A. was brought to deter 
ne the legality of the cross-licensing 
between R.C.A. and 
affiliates. The 

tube say attorneys, can 
way be looked upon as a prejudg- 

t of the federal case. 

Another important result of the recent 
lecision will be to bring to the fore 
several suits for triple damages amount- 
ng in all to $5 millions which have 
already been filed against the R.C.A. by 
various radio receiving set manufa 
turers. These have been awaiting the 
results of the tube case for action. 


suit pe nding 


rrangements its 


nufacturing decision 


case, in 


Tin Seeks New Uses 
To Widen Its Market 


Tin is looking out for new ficlds to 
conquer as it finds its present industrial 
uses, largely in the automobile industry 
and tin plate manufacture, somewhat 


limited. The Tin Producers’ Association 
has been studying the production of a 
ternary-lead alloy to replace pure lead 
in water pipes. Metal bearings with 
a large tin content—of greater dura- 
bility than ordinary lead bearings—are 
another possibility. New ways for ap- 
plying tin’s property of resistance to 
atmospheric and chemical corrosion are 
being sought. Studies are being made 
‘0 improve tin coatings for steel plates, 
opper and apparatus used in the dairy 
ind food industries: also to develop a 

i! method of tinning cast iron, 

i: problem to engineers. 


SUCCESS 
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INCREASING PROFITS 
Through Shipping 


ECONOMIES 


Boxes weighing less than 
ten pounds, if strapped in 
bundles, take a lower express 
rate. Write for a copy of 
Rule No. 11, Official Express 
Classification. 


ACME NAILLESS BAND 


is adding to the net profit of thousands of 
manufacturers, distributors and whole- 
salers. This tempered steel reinforcement 
permits the use of light lumber in boxes 
and crates—saving 15% to 30% in mate- 
rial cost and freight. . . . . Acme tools 
make easy work of baling, bundling, and 
tying jobs of every description, and in 
many cases eliminate the necessity of 
containers altogether. . . . . Send for our 
new booklet, showing the complete line 
of Acme Strapping Equipment. There is 
a type and size for every requirement— 
for strapping parcel post packages or 
carload units. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 








Manufacturers Since 


Steel Protectors for Every Packing Purpose 


1880 


ene 





General Offices: 28 32-40 Archer Ave., Chicago 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


4 . Places 


in your 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Notes, documents and valuable papers 
Ledgers and final records 

Cash Books 

Journals and summary records 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE DEPT. 
Cancelled Checks and Vouchers 
Ledgers, Records and Documents 
Debit Memos 

Remittance Advices 

Correspondence 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DEPT. 
Receipt and Ledgers 

Recap, Proof and Trial Balance Records 
Statements or Duplicate Accounts 
Installments and Invoice Unit Ledgers 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


Collection files 
Time Payment controls 
Promissory Notes 


COST DEPARTMENT 
General Cost Records 
Analyses 

Distribution records 
Estimates 

Rate Records 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
Tracings 

Pattern and Patent records 

Tool and Die records 

Laboratory reports 

Data files and correspondence 


PAYROLL DEPARTMENT 
Payroll records and analyses 
Vouchers, checks, etc. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Estimates 

Authorizations and reports 
Production orders 

PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
Samples and specifications 

Contracts 

Purchase orders 

Quotations 


usiness 


SALES DEPARTMENT 

Agreements and Claims 

Departmental records 

Analyses by Customer, Products, 
Territory and Salesman 

Prospect Records 


STOCK CONTROL DEPT. 

Stock records, retail, wholesale, 
industrial 

Inventory 

ORDER DEPARTMENT 


Orders (unshipped) 
Order Register 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Credit Applications 

Credit reports 
Correspondence 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Constitution and by-laws 
Minutes 

Contracts 

Stockholders’ records 
Departmental reports 

Dividend registers 
Correspondence 
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SAF 


H-CABI 


Equipment 


where 


can bring QUICK 


economies plus ane 


IMMEDIATE 


“ATATURALLY”... Says many a business man... 
1‘ "fd like to protect my vital records from fire. 
But can I afford it? It means buying new equipment 
that would increase my overhead every month that I 
didn’t have a fire!” 

{nd he’s right . . . according to the common methods 
of protection. Records have to be locked in a vault 
every night. Taken out every morning, Routine inter- 
fered with. Everything slowed up. 

For when the Remington Rand organization was 
formed, experts in record-protection joined forces 
with experts in accounting, filing and general business 
systems, They put their brains together. Put their 
products together. Ended duplication. 


PROTECTION 


Safe-Cabinet Equipment doesn’t wait for fire to justify 
its usefulness. It begins to save money the day you in- 
stall it. By speeding operations. Saving labor and floor- 
space. Then . . . having paid for itself . . . continues to 
increase profits by cutting overhead. And all the time, 
your records are protected . . . at the very place where 


they are used. 


On the page opposite is a partial list of places where 
Safe-Cabinet Equipment can perform its double duty 
eee saving and protecting. Look it over. Then, on the 
coupon below, indicate-the department or problem in 
which you are most interested. It will bring you prac- 


tical suggestions . . . without obligation. 


Remington Ran 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. Sales offices 


in all leading cities. 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 

DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 

KALAMAZOO AND BAKER-VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment 
RAND & KARDEX Visible Records 

SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices 


POWERS Accounting Machines . . . INDEX -VISIBLE 
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Remincton Ranp Business Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In the following department (or problem) show me how 
Safe-Cabinet Equipment can bring quick economies plus 
immediate protection:— 




















For 10 Years U.S. 


Has Lent Money 


To Needy Farmers; 80% Is Repaid 


Loans Averaging $200 to $250 Have Helped 
Save Whole Regions; Charity Only Alternative 


fede ral 
enable 


Direct loans by the 
ment to farmers to 
produce crops or feed livestock have 
become a more or less regular thing 
in the past 10 1921, $2 
millions were loaned; in 1922, $14 
millions; in 1924, $1 million; in 1927, 
$250 thousand; in 1929, $6 millions; 
and in 1930, $6 millions—a total of 
$16,750,000. This year will be the 
largest of all, with $69 millions so far 


govern 
them to 


years. In 


appropriated. 

These loans have been made in cases 
where drought, flood, or some special 
outbreak of pest like the Florida fruit 
fly has destroyed crops in an area on 
such a large scale that local bank and 
other resources have not been 
quate to provide new production credit. 
This year an especially severe drought 
combined with low prices of agricul- 
tural products and general business de- 
pression have put unprecedented strain 
upon local financial resources in an area 
covering approximately 25 states, ex- 
tending from the Chesapeake Bay to 
central Texas. 


ade - 


Drought Began in 1928 

This drought has been of the chronic 
variety such as has not occurred in this 
It really began in 


country since 1901. 
and, as is 


1928 on the Pacific Coast 
usual, it has moved from west to east, 
now centering with greatest severity 
around Washington, D. C., which with 
several other places in that area are 
the driest spots in the United States so 
far as rain is concerned, with a pre- 
cipitation amounting to about 50% of 
normal 

The fact that the drought center is 
now near the Atlantic seaboard is some 
promise that it may pass out this year, 
but meteorologists say this type of 
drought has a tendency to perpetuate 
itself, so that 1931 drought relief aid 
to offset 1930 crop damage may have 
to be repeated on a larger scale in 
1932. 

Production credit facilities in 
of the drought area are normally of 
two kinds: Those provided by the 
banks, and those provided by local 
landtords and merchants. All of these 
have been severely strained by condi- 


most 


26 


tions during 1930. Landlords and 
merchants are broke in many cases and 
the deposits of country banks in many 
drought states are lower than at any 
1921. In Arkansas 
for example, the demand 

member banks of the 


system in places of 


time since and 
Louisiana, 
deposits ot 
Federal Reserve 
less than 15,000 population have de- 
350% 


clined about in the 


Many bank closings have resulted in 


past year. 
these sections. 

The federal this 
have been mostly for the purpose of 
seed livestock This year a 
large amount has been loaned for fer- 
tilizer and fuel oil in addition to seed 
and feed, amounting to $45 millions. 
Besides, $2 millions have been appro- 
priated to buy medical supplies for rural 
sanitation, and $20 millions to make 
loans for the organization and enlarge- 
ment of agricultural credit corporations 


loans up to year 


and feed 


and livestock loan 
organizations when form: 
count their members’ notes 
mediate credit banks to 


comp il 


between $30 millions and $ 
and fhe proceeds can be 
purposes connected with 
needs. In addition there 
revolving fund appropriat 
gress for use in the Sout! 
for drought relief. 
Conditions have been 
year that some part of th 
tions will doubtless b 
food, on the principle that 
ers cant 
Red Cross and other charit 


g£row C rops 


meet this need the funds \ 
be used much like previ 
the purchase of ordinar 


facilities. 


Handling Direct Loans 
The agricultural credit 
just mentioned, utilizing tl 
of the federal intermediate cr 


will be unable to supply any 


able credit 
produce 1931 crops in thes 
that farmers in need 
depend mainly on direct k 
the government. 
ministered by the 


part of the 


Ww 


secretary 


Up From THE Farm 


When more than half the school children in Los Angeles said the 
saw a cow and calf, the Board oj Education decided something « 
be done about that, sent the bovine family on a lecture tou 


THE BUSINESS 


These loar ‘ 


WEBER 





from regional loan  ofhces 
{ at Memphis, St. Louis, 
Forks, and Washington. The 
each territory served by these 
fhces are made upon recom- 
n of county committees, 
made up of a leading banker 
prominent farmers appointed 
department upon advice of the 
gent or representatives of the 
tural Extension Service, and 
without pay. Sometimes these 
ommittees are aided by local 

tv committees. Farmers have 
for loans by filling out blanks 

g the purposes for which the 
is will be used and supplying 
s of credit status. These applica- 
as are examined by the local com- 
tees, which make reports upon the 
icants’ facilities for producing crops, 


reputation, and willingness to Publie buildings 


the funds effectively and repay 


are only as new 


Become Prior Liens 


The loans are based upon a not h bd ] | ° 
nected tag toe apeticant tagutieer with as their plumbing 
en or crop mortgage. These mort- 


ges are prior and if there are any , CRITICAL public judges its office 


er liens on the property the bor- ie 
: roo buildings, hotels and apartment houses 


—not by their actual age, but by the condi- 
tion of their appointments. Of these the 
plumbing fixtures in the toilet rooms or 
baths are one of the easiest means of iden- 
tification. If such plumbing shows signs of 
wear, is streaked or uninviting, that building 
loses caste—its tenants begin to look around 
for newer quarters. 


wer is required to secure waivers 
The loans are limited in amount by 
ecific regulations of so much per acre 

r the various crops and for fertilizer 
fuel oil. The maximum amount 
varies in the different areas from $600 
the Washington area to $2,000 in 
Memphis and St. Louis areas. The 
werage loan in the past has been be- aa , 
tween $200 and $250, but probably If you are a building owner or an investor 
be higher this year. Interest at in public building property, you will find 

¢ is charged. , it pays to install Te-pe-co All-Clay Plumbing 
The government hasn’t lost much fixtures. Te-pe-co Plumbing is most sanitary, 
mency on these loans in the past. Not beautiful and enduring. Made entirely of 
counting the 1930 loan. which is still clay, baked to the highest point of surface 
being collected. about 80% of the ad. resistance so that after years of service you 
vanes in previous years have been will find these fixtures looking as though 
nail they had just been installed. They add to 
the first class commercial life of any build- 

Will Help Local Banks at ing, and are installed for that reason in many 
of our country’s most notable buildings. 


<¢ 


The loans have certainly been help- 
They enabled many farmers to Te-pe-co literature mailed upon request 
produce something and make some t 7 : 
Lied af tink Site wah ederein Our Guarantee | TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
have been impossible. Much as the OUR GUARANTEE — We TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
make but one grade of ware Nanonal Showroom Branch Offices 


New York City—10) Park Ave. Bostor, Philadelphia and 
Eatrance on 41«t St. Sen Francisco 





tarm Board wants to see crops cur- — the best that can be pro- 


: ; —and sell on- 
this kind of crop reduction in a tap 
. able prices. We sell no sec- 
large an area would be a serious onds or culls. Our ware is Export Office: 1:5 Broad St.JNew York City 


a -_ . ' c ranteed to be wal in 
onomic loss aside from the fact that Oe paiiippay 


large farm population would have sanutary ware made in the 

t a. world. The Te-pe-co trade i 

be otherwise supported. Moreover, mark is found on all goods — 
ese loans will help take a consider- pane y= es 


your guarantee you 
Strain off local banks and enable have received that for whica 


not: get on their feet again if this siesta All. Clay Plumbing Gixtures 








crops are fairly good. g 


Ns 
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SKYSCRAPER METHODS 


The Steel Frame House Co. uses skyscraper methods in home building. 
Steel frame members are cut at the factory jor houses of any design or size 


Housing Research Urged 


For Better, Cheaper Homes 


FACTORY-MADE houses break 
into the news with a the 
Regional Plan of New York in which 
Grosvenor Atterbury urges the forma- 
tion of a research institute for economic 
housing. Mr. Atterbury believes that 
standardization and production 
would cut housing costs at least 50%, 
with increased values. This estimate is 
based, to some extent, on an experi 
mental development of 40 houses in 
which a factory-made_ wall 
9x15 ft., cost $45 erected compared 
with $85 for a similar section of con 
ventional brick or terra cotta wall 
The ready-cut house has been ex- 
ploited for years by various companies. 
It was taken up aggressively last year 
by Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward (The Business Week, March 
March 26, 1930). In this type of con 
struction, factory machines replace all 
hand cutting and fitting on the job. 
raries little from con- 


again 


report ot 


mass 


section, 


Actual erection 
ventional practice. 

Another method has been evolved by 
the Steel Frame House Co. (McClintic 
Marshall subsidiary) in the substitution 
of factory-cut steel-frarme members for 


28 


Fireproof insulat- 
employed for 


conventional wood 

ing materials are 
sheathing and interior partitions ; floors 
This com- 


to 


are laid on a concrete base. 
has offered 
materials 


pany for several years 
furnish 
houses of any design; recently it has 
developed a_ standardized, complete 
factory-built, small steel-frame 


for delivery by truck to the building 


its standard for 


house 


site 

The chief difficulty in adapting steel 
construction been the 
utilization of conventional building 
materials with steel. Standard spacing 
for frame members avoids dimensional 


to house has 


dithculties, but at the expense of ex- 
cessive of There still 
trouble in securing wall board, ceilings, 
frames to steel work 
have 


use steel 1S 
door and window 


Few makers of these materials 
given much thought to the subject 
Mr. Atterbury believes that 
methods should be scrapped bodily and 
entirely new building types developed, 
using modern materials and 
T. J. Foster, chairman, National Bridge 
Works, says that, without the develop- 


ment of any new materials or methods, 


old 


practices 


it is possible to provide, f 
than customary, 
following general specificati 

Steel framework, 
enough to take all 
and floors of cementitious 
take 
them to the frame; 
fire 


1S houses 
strong 


stresses 


only local stresses 

exterior 
mineral origin and 
exterior walls and roof ins 
walls sound 


heat, against 


against fire and sound 


Obvious Advantages 


Such 
structural 


construction 
security, safety 
economy of upkeep, per 
from vermin, 
and summer To 
desirable Mr 


Atterbury contemplate 


tection 
results, 


of steel and pre-cast mat 
frame members wo 
to 12 ft 
Properly 
transmit 
As in skyscrapers, » 


steel 


on Y centers 


ners sized _ st 


would stresses to 


umns. 
serve the one purpose of scr 


interior. Outside, inside, and 


walls would consist of pr 


a story or more in height 


slabs could be cast to reset 


‘ 
interior slab 


IDS 


stone, stucco: 
papered, 
finishes. 

For 
been 
aerated to weigh but 30 Ib 


painted with con 


Mr 


gZyps 


slab material, 


successful with 

Large slabs can be easily | 

2 men. Materials are cheap 
be small 


would for makir 
erecting 

When one realizes, as Mr 
says, that no practical art has 
progress through the ages tl 
building; that we still use 
brick hand unit employed in | 
the walls of Jericho, ther 
room and need for greatly 


practices, which the propose: 
institute might expedite 


Industries Tell How 
They Keep Jobs Going 
DEFINITE steps taken to stab 
ployment by accelerating const 
programs, by increased merc! 
aggressiveness, by staggering 
working Shorter hours, and by 
commonly known emergency 
have been reported to Colon 
head of the President’s Emerges 
mittee for Employment, by the 
of Industries 


Association Ice 


THE BUSINES* 


WEER 





board Industries Association, National | 
n of Flat Rolled Steel Manu 


Associat . : 
National Sand and Gravel 


facturers 
Association | 
Ot f irticular interest is the re port ol 
» fat-rolled steel makers, presented by | 
Cuan H. Charls, president of the | 
sociation. By rotation of labor and 
other expedients more or less stand 
rdized, the 13 Eastern mills reporting 
b been able to care for their em 
loyees throughout the entire period of | 
Jepression One firm reported no reduc 


tion in hourly wages or tonnage rates, 


have 


no reductions or lay-offs of salaried 
workers. Another reports 50% normal 
operations with almost normal payroll 
“The Labor Bureau—New York eco a iL) 
nomic organization—believes that the 


irrent depression may prove of benefit 


to workers by giving impetus to the S CC 

shorter work-week. It has learned of EK lL. LI N (> () Sy T os 
several cases where hours have been re 

duced and, while some of these may be 

temporary, it believes most will become bh 1o 

permanent policies. The bureau says | ec | | \ 

there is no question that real earnings * 


f the average employed worker are 
wer than they were a year ago; that, .. ' oT 
1 : 5 ARE we paying too much for sales? Phat question is 
wage-earning population is still 
rther below a decent standing of liv 
ng than at the beginning of the depres 


uppermost in the minds of many executives today 


The Marine Midland Group of Banks has just published 


sion. The cost of living has dropped; a marketing manual which suggests an improved method 


2% during the depression, it reports,, of sales control. It sets forth the nine natural buying 

vhile the average earnings of the em-| areas of New York State which comprise nearly 17‘ 

ployed have dropped 10% of the nation’s buying power. It shows how this buying 
power is distributed throughout these areas. It indicates 
where sales efforts can be logically concentrated for dif- 

Power Record Shows fer 

s f erent types of products. 
~ . . . + . . 

Industry Slightly Busier Sixteen banks throughout New York State compose the 

Marine Midland Group. These banks are in a unique 

position to serve any institution which sells in this rich 


On the basis of energy consumed by ped — 
manufactures, January registered a slight 
improvement in industrial activity, ad-| market. 

vancing the Electrical World’s index Book Lists Key Men 
from the low December mark of 99.1 5 
to 100.1, a gain of 1%. At the new | 
hgure, factory operations stand within | : — . . 
2% of the October level, 189% behind| their respective fields. It lists the officers and directors 


those of a year ago. | of all Marine Midland Banks with the 'r other afhliations. 


Notable advances last month were | 
made by the rubber and food industries. 
Gains are also shown in automobiles, Banks of the 
lumber, chemicals, leather, and ship- | 
building, while declines are noted in M A R I N E M I D L A N D G R O U P 
ron and steel, metals, paper, stone-clay- | 
glass, and textiles. Only two industrial 
groups—chemicals and shipbuilding- c: 
show greater activity than a year ago. 
The advance of 26% in the rubber in-| New York Crry, Marine Midland Trust Company Troy, The Manu 
dustry is more than seasonal, but opera- | of Troy .. Bincuamton, Peoples Trust Company . . Jounson Crry, Worker 
tions in this group remain nearly 29% | CortTLanp, Cortland Trust Company .. Rocnester, Union Trust Company 
below the January 1930 level. In the| Co¥my Trust Co mpany .. Lockport, Niagara C unty N ational Bank & Trust 
iutomobile industry the January increase Avnona, Bank of Sen hereve... Jausstow ade non Frat Company .. Lackawanna, Leche 
was 1.9%, leaving operations 26.9% National Bank — —_ Marine Trust C mpany . SNYDE r, Bank of Snyder... Tonaw May 
under the level a year ago. ron avast © mpany .. Nort Tonawanpa, State Trust Compar Niacara Farts, Power 

City Trust Company 


This manual lists the jobbing firms handling consumer 
merchandise and doing a majority of the business in 





The 16 New York State Banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are 
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Tue BATTLEFIELD OF FUELS 


Coal fields, gas fields, and gas pipe lines are here shown in their relation to each other for the first time 
lines cross the coal fields: when the coal companies are ready to make gas at the mines, the pipe lines ar 


distribute it 


Coal Men Hope Automatic Stoker 
Will Check Oil and Gas Sales 


Industry Organizes Campaign to Try 


To Hold Markets for Solid F 


THE coal industry is tightening its bat 
tle lines in the war with substitute fuels. 
The inroads of fuel oil, the threat of 
natural gas have stirred coal men to take 
action. Railroads are cooperating. 

A “Committee of Ten—Coal 
Heating Industries” is to promote the 
use of solid fuel. It represents both an- 
thracite and bituminous producers and 
sales interests, together with the allied 
heating equipment and accessories in- 
dustries. The committee is to formulate 
plans, recommendations, and suggestions 
to the industries represented and to col- 
lect and distribute information and edu- 
cational data. Twenty-five local asso- 
ciations will be organized. Three are 
already functioning in St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and Peoria. The local units will 
carry on educational courses in combus- 
tion and heating design and operation, 


and 


30 


uel 


and an advertising campaign on_ the 
superiorities of coal. 

Mechanical are the 
weapon by which coal hopes to regain 
its present domestic markets and secure 
new ones. Stoker 
Coal Age, doubled in 1930 over the 
previous year. Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan led Mid-Western states 
in the number installed. In the Far 
West, the machines were most popular 
in Colorado and Utah. In the East, sales 
of stokers, largely for burning anthra- 
cite, are most numerous in New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts. Penn- 
sylvania is taking a large number of 
both anthracite and soft stokers. 
Incidentally, the spread in the use of the 
machines is said to hold out great 
promise for the disposal of the smaller 
sizes of coal 


stokers chief 


sales, according to 


coal 


Railroad men agree, in th 
C. V. Beck, president of tl 
Coal Co 
regard to the advantages of 
Mr. Beck 


an assumed 


who contends tl 


are misleading. 
conclusions on 
for transporting 1,000 cubi 
100 miles, asserts that l¢ 
transportation of 79% n 
shipped by rail as coal tl 
ported as gas through a pip 
at its best, he maintains, is 
automatic stokers 


ot 


fuel, and 
former 
Natural 
want a 
little prospect 
made in 
so cheap. 


advantage 
gas, he 
domestic market ar 
of any 
use industry 


points out 


progr 
its in 


Want Freight Rates Cut 


The coal industry is urging 
in the freight rates which 
large part of the cost of coal 
consumer. Conrad E. Spens 
vice-president of the Chicago, B 
ton & Quincy, says: “It is not 
within the realm of fiction for 
road representative to suggest 
meet natural gas competition it 


tt 


necessary to consider only to affected 


THE BUSINESS WEES 





even a lower basis (in 
res) that that established by the com 
sions 

of other coal-carrying 


» no enthusiasm for Mr 
ygestion Daniel Willard, 
,£ the Baltimore & Ohio, says 
tions of the law prevent any 
Cc. E. Denney, of the Eric 
, L. Eysmans, of the Pennsylvania, 
Bernct, of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
ir roads are giving no thought 
iter. Among those definitely 
ed to the lowering of coal rates 
A.C. Needles, Norfolk & West 
1 M. Hurn, St. Louts—San Fran- 
|. E. Taussig, Wabash 
Cheap Gas in Southwest | 
W. B. Storey, president of the Atchi 
Topeka & Santa Fe, declares that 
Southwest, pipe lines are being 
t to furnish gas for industrial pur 
s at a price so low as to ‘shut out 
possibility of coal competition, 
e “the prices for gas for domestic 
ses in the same localities are so 
that the domestic consumer will 
iriably use coal 
industry leaders are watching 
apprehension the gains of fuel oil 
s of domestic oil burners in 1930 
126,000 bringing the number 
use up to 655,000 Consump 
vf oil by domestic burners in 1930 
30 million barrels against 24 mil 
Installations of commer 
burners, each using an average of 
barrels a year, reached 40,000 last 
36,000 the year previous. Con 
ption of fuel oil by this equipment 
million barrels in 1930; 18 mil 
n 1929. Should the increase in the 
ber of commercial and domestic 
rs continue at the present pace, the 
industry would lose 2 million tons 


re each year to oil 


Bad Times or Good. 
We Go On Smoking 


NTERNAL revenue figures just pub- 
shed show we smoke about as much, 
times or bad. Total from the 
bacco tax was but 0.649 under 1929. 
This revenue has been rising steadily 
1926 when taxes on cigars were | 
ed and special taxes on manufac- | 
rers eliminated. 
Tobacco tax was $360 millions in| 
387 millions in 1927: reached 
eak with $449 millions in 1929: 
opped but $2,900,000 during 1930 
Cigarette taxes supplied 75% of 


nue 
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RESIDENTIAL SECLUSION FOR THE 
~‘:” BD 4 a Pf 
EXECUTIVE 
For the country’s key business executives... the St. Regis offers 


the delightfully-appointed residential seclusion to which they 


are accustomed. On Fifth Avenue where Fifth Avenue is im- 


portant... adjacent to the better clubs ... just a step from the 


city's new mid-town business center... the Si. Regis also offers 
them practical in-New York headquarters. And its brilliant 
features .. . its setting for the activities of smart New York... 
offer them gracious services in sympathy with their every 


mood. Transient accommodations... suites on short term lease. 


HOTEL 
ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 








Oil Men View With Alarm 


Kast Texas, lraq, and Russia 


A New Pool, a New Pipe Line, a New Export Power 


Threaten to Load New Ills on a Sick Industry 


THE petroleum industry, already plagued 
by a multitude of ills, anxiously watches 
4 more somewhat 


sinister 


developments of 
portent now fising on its 
horizon. 

What some believe will be the great- 
est oil-producing area on the continent 
been discovered Smith, Rusk, 
Gregg Texas. 
High-grade from 
drilled for a tenth the of 
in the Oklahoma City is 
on top within a few hundred miles of 
Gulf all that 


low transportation costs 


has in 


counties of east 


10 gravity 


and 
oil 
wells cost 
those sands 


ports—with means in 

Only since drillers have proved the 
value of the field major oil companies 
Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Standard of New Jersey 
the well and 
surrounding land; Fuel Co., 
Cities control 


of 


have stepped in; now 


discov cry 
Arkansas 


subsidiary, 


unit, owns 


Service is im 


large areas; Sinclair interests are 


reported to be buying heavily 


Sinclair Fights Proration 
the 


Most disturbing factor now is 
the small and 
lease apparently the 
leadership of Harry Sinclair, to pre 


vent proration or other curtailment of 


determination of well 


owners, under 


production. Today, only 2 pipe lines 
(Humble and Gulf) approach the 
field, but new ones have been projected 
by Cities Service and Sinclair. Humble 
has announced that only with strict 
proration will it buy oil from the field; 


Gulf's attitude is unknown: Sinclair's 
line will probably be to 


ope n un 


restricted production 

Oil markets have already reacted. 
Current for 40 gravity in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas is $1.07 
a barrel. But it is reported that Warner 


prices oil 


Quinlan has contracted for east Texas 


at 35¢ a barrel, 


1 million barrels more 


has bought 
Hunt 
Pipe Line is reported to have a con 
tract at Last week Sinclair inter- 
ests offered to buy 50,000 barrels daily 
of Oklahoma City oil at 65¢ a barrel 


10¢ below present posted prices. Follow 


crude 


at 324¢ 


1O¢ 


persistent rumors of imminent drasti 
reductions amounting, perhaps, to 25% 


ot present prices 


Iraq Ready to Go 

Second portentous prece of oil ncws 
the last 
development of the Near 
mendously prolific oil fields in Iraq 


is the removal of obstacle to 


East's tre- 
Iraq Pretroleum Co., concession-holder, 
has finally decided to branch its pro 
posed pipe line to 2 outlets—one in 
Haifa, Palestine, British 


date; the other in Tripoli, Lebanon, 


under man- 
control. 
the 

compli ations 


under French 
Mosul of 


first 


Iraq's oil field inter- 


national attained 
prominence in 1901 when at about the 
same time, the admiral, 
Colby M. Chester (whose son is now 
president of General Foods Corp.) and 
an Australian, W. K. D'Arcy, spied 


American 


From Tank Car To Car TANK 


the 
bat 


oil in 
30-year 
respective ce 
in the 


ments; in 


dream of the 
East aspirations ; 


overthrow 


Near 
tle 
juNtries 


East 

fo secur 
It b 

of 7 
Berlin-B 

Kaiser I 

French 


the 


in 


the region; in an Ameri 


cheap oil to 


Deterding’s 
Shell. 


C ompc te wit 


oil colossus. R 


League Is Involved 


Late in 1 


Council 


ende d 


926 the 
the 


Leag 


territ 


versy; included Mosul in I: 


and placed 
mandate. 7 


it under a 


Turkish Pet: 


‘he 


was granted a 75-year 


its ownersh 
among a F 
Anglo-Persi: 


and SINce 


government ) 


including tl 
and New J 
leum 
Refining (a 
Gulf—a 

Neither | 


ican were 


field deve lope d 


dependent 
The 
by the argu 
pipe line, n 
international 
King Feisal’ 
oil revenues 
get the 
it upon a 


to 


ploitation 


Deve lopme nt 
enormous source of 
effect 
American 


marked 
of 
in France. 


taken 


(Standard of 


Mellon 


upon 


controversy 


ip was distril 
rench grou 
in «© (found 
ovcr 


and an A 
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lf you are sharp-eyed, you will discern that the tank car is phoney—a signboard—but you will also see 
station is really on the railroad. It does get its gas direct from tank cars; sells to Chicago motorists 3¢ und 
retail prices. Such stations are multiplying 
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Just how hard he is, we can’t say. 


But we are willing to believe that _ 


the skies above him, will clear and 
thesun shine. For we know that the 
coldest snow melts, It always has! 

But how fast? That question takes 
us back to fundamentals. 

Clearly, in this depression of 
TOO MUCH, there has been, 
broadly speaking, nosufhicierit meet- 
ing of the minds between Producer 
and Cousumer. That yawning gap 
can and should, be closed! 


How? It all depends. We can con- 


Any scientific study of the intimate inter- 
play between the forces of production and 
consumption must focus on the common 
meeting ground between the two— Distri- 
bution. As the connecting link between the 
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60,000 ELECTRICAL 


tunue to puf our trust in faith eures, 
in hopeful Sales Quotas, in Slogans, 
in High Pressure Merchandising. 
Or we can turn to that. physician 


‘of commerce, the Distributor, who 


habitually keeps his fingertips-on 


ithe heart-beats of Producer and 
Consumer alike; who can tell us—_ 


by return wire—how the housing 
Situation stands in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
what the railroad purchasing agent 
in Houston, 
Tex., is plan- 
ning, how the 
lighting load: 
in Kankakee or 


manufacturers of electrical materials and the 
consumers of some 60,000 electrical items, 
Graybar is in a particularly strategic position 
to contribute to the scientific progress 
towards economic security. 


ITEMS 


rHROUGH 


Shreveport is carrying on; who can 
talk fuses or ship-building, street- 
lighting or sewing electrically. 
Add, to this, the conquest of the 
mechafii¢s of distribution—of creat- 


Ing storage points at centers of de- 


mand, of improving stock control, 
of solving trucking problems in 


congested cities all over America. 


And you begin to have a fair pic- 
ture of the scientific Distributor who 
moves steadily closer to the solution 
of the problem of bringing Produ- 
cer and Consumer together. Which 


fF also the problem of dispelling hard 


times and of keeping them dispelled. 


GraybaR 


DISTRIBUTING 
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mestic refining industry, the French 
government decided in 1929 to devote 
55 million francs to building a state- 
owned industry which would provide 
one-quarter of all refined products sold 
in France. But Standard Oil of New 
York has started work on a $10- 
million storage, dockage, and refinery 
works at Rouen to operate through the 
independent French companies which 
it recently bought. There may be an 
arrangement whereby the French Pe- 
troleum Co. (under state control) will 
supply the crude that Standard refines 
and distributes. 

Final development’ which gives oil 
men sleepless nights is Russian oil 
98 million barrels in 1929 (world’s 


largest output after those of the United 
States and Venezuela), 130 million 
barrels in 1930, and 173 million 
barrels called for on the 1931 program, 
most of it destined for export. While 
Standard of New York has made an 
agreement to buy Russian oil for sale 
in Greece, Turkey, and adjacent areas, 
American export markets are being hit 
hard in other quarters. Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, are getting 
ever-increasing amounts of Russian oil; 
virtually all the Mediterranean markets 
have been penetrated; a campaign to 
exploit South Africa is under way. 
Low-cost production and cheap trans- 
portation give Russia advantages hard 


to beat. 


4. Native Sources May Free 
Us From European Potash 


For potash alone among the 3 indis- 
pensable plant foods—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash—is the United 
States seriously dependent upon for- 
eign supplies. Now, according to 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
developments indicate that our native 
potash resources may release us from 
even this dependence. At least 4— 
natural brines, sylvinite, wyomingite, 
and polyhalite—the last 3 as yet un- 
exploited, may become serious com- 
petitors in the fertilizer market. Tech- 
nical obstacles have been overcome; 
only remaining barriers are economic. 
Prior to 1861, when the German 
Stassfurt potash salt deposits were 
opened, we had a flourishing domestic 
pearlash industry based on the leaching 
of wood ashes to produce potassium 
carbonate. But this fell off as annual 
imports from Germany grew up toward 
the 1910 total of about 220,000 tons 
of equivalent potassium oxide, about 
two-thirds of their present tonnage. 
Then as the German government, 
obtaining complete control over the 
industry, pushed a monopolistic price 
still higher, Congress was moved 
(1911) to make a small appropriation 
for an investigation of domestic potash 
resources. Little progress was made 
until the war cut off German exports, 
raised potash prices some 1300%, 
instigated efforts to remedy the situa- 
tion—with the result that we began 
to get small amounts of potash from 
€alifornia kelp, from Searles Lake 
(Calif.) brines; to utilize blast fur- 
nace dust, silicate rocks, distillery and 
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sugar refinery wastes in small-scale 
production of potash. 

By 1918 domestic output had in- 
creased to 20% of pre-war demand; 
prices had dropped to 750% of the 
1913 level; there were 128 potash 
plants, 51 operating on wood ashes. 


Following the Armisti 
production fell off sharp}; 
from Stassfurt—now contro 
by Germany and France 
80% of the pre-war level 
cultural depression of 1 
business only 2 domestic 
ducers of any size -Americar 
Chemical Co. and U. § 
Chemical Co.—the former 
the natural brines of Searles | 
latter making potash as a by-prod 
of distillery wastes. But by 
2 companies were producing 
65,000 tons, expressed as potassiu 
ide, one-sixth our consumptior 

Then in 1927 the Bureau of Min 
commenced drilling in Texas and Nes 
Mexico; discovered extensive deposi 
of polyhalite; developed met! 
extracting usable potassium salts fro; 
this ore. Private interests have 
covered in the same states what t 
believe to be sufficient deposits 
sylvinite to supply the entire potash 
demand of the country for many years 
And a method has been developed to 
use in the production of potash t 
wyomingite deposits 
Wyoming—940 million tons according 
to a Bureau of Mines estimate—enough 
to supply our potash needs for the next 
235 years at the current rate of use 


discovered in 
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ROADSTERS AND Rapios 
Another tank car station. At this one, in Elgin, Illinois, gasoline is a cen! 
lower than the local retail rate. Like the Wholesale Oil Stores in Chicago. 
these Direct Oil Stations are headed by T. N. Berlage, formerly with She! 
Petroleum. Incidentally, the Montgomery Ward experimental gas-station 


store is located here. 


It sells tires, automobile accessories, and radios 
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Moscow’s Fur Show Is 
Bid for World Trade 


sopEAN News Bureau (By Cable) | 
The German fur trade is genuinely 
lemed over the news from Moscow 
‘hat Russia is inaugurating an annual 
- auction, to be held for the first time 
e Moscow Mar. 1-5. Germans look at 
' move as a decisive step in Moscow's 


} 
i 


fght against the organized fur markets 
, Leipzig, London, and New York 
To give a proper setting for the auction, 
the Soviets have announced a fur show 
for Feb. 20-—Mar. 10. 


{ll World Invited 
been broadcast to | 
plans are | 


Special | 


nvitations have 
vorid buyers. Elaborate 
being made to capture orders 
smmissions are busy providing facili- 
ties to finance transportation and in- 
surance ON prospective Postal 
officials are arranging special telephone, 
and radio connections with 


sales. 


telegraph, 
Leipzig and London. 

Leipzig fur barons know what's hap- 
pening. They declare the best furs | 
Russia has produced this year have been | 
earmarked for the Moscow auction, will 
be bargains of quality, probably of 
price. Because the All Union Fur Syn- 
dicate has a practical monopoly on the 
Soviet market (and Russia produces 
25% of the world’s furs), worried 
Leipzig merchants see themselves help- 
Moscow 





less in meeting the situation. 
can virtually force European fur traders 
to come to the auction. 





Wholesalers Uneasy 

Like Great Britain and France, Leip 
zig interests view with particular appre- 
hension Soviet efforts to increase ex- 
ports of dyed and dressed furs (The 
Business Week, Dec. 17, 1930). The 
wholesale trade is particularly uneasy 
over the intention of the Soviets to sell 
direct to retailers. Incidentally, the lat- | 
ter practice actually has been followed | 
lately by the Soviet Rubber Trust, which | 
has sold rubber footwear to retailers in | 
quantities of a dozen pairs or more. | 
Wholesalers have been entirely left out. | 

German merchants, dressers, and | 
workmen engaged in the fur ma 
and dyeing trade have presented a 
memorandum to the government point- | 
ing out the danger of Soviet competi- | 
tion and demanding protective measures. | 

Though the United States is the third | 
largest purchaser of Soviet fur products, 
according to Russian export statistics, it 
's generally known that this country ab- 
sorbs probably two-thirds of all Soviet 
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\COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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Test Thomastrip in 
your production. Send 
for a sample with size 
and gauge you require 
Your requirements 
will be better served 
with specialized pro- 
duction Thomastrip. 


ANY products have been bene- 

fited by the use of Zinc Coated 
Thomastrip. Sales resistance has been 
cut as these products have been made 
rust-resistant at low cost. Production 
cost has been reduced by the greater 
ease and speed in stamping and form- 


ing operations. 


Very likely Zinc Coated Thomastrip 
can be used in your products to great 
advantage. The services of the Thomas 
steel organization, specialized in strip 
steel production, are available to work 


out applications and cost comparisons. 


Specialization in cold 
rolled strip steel produc- 
tion enables Thomas to 
concentrate on each 
user's problem the un- 
usual knowledge, skill 
and experience gained 
thru many years of 
serving cold rolled strip 
steel users exclusively. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 


WARREN - OHIO 


Headquarters for Specialized Production Cold Rolled Strip Stee! 




















BRITISH EMPIRE TRADE 


Manufacturers seeking British Empire mar- 
kets will find no better base from which to 
work than the Shawinigan territory in the 
heart of Canada, on its great ocean highway 
—the mighty St. Lawrence. Booklet on 


request. 


Department of Development 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


Power Building - Craig Street West 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Business Management and 


Banking Service 


T is an important phase of good business 
management to have the cooperation and 
service of an adequate banking connection. 


Many of the leading business organizations 
of the country are depositors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. As a commercial bank of 
national and international scope, it supplies 
the facilities, resources, contacts and experi- 
ence adequate to the fullest requirements of 
progressive business. 


We invite executives to discuss their do- 
mestic or international banking needs with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Sureius and Unoivipeo Prorirs 


moRE THAN $295,000,000 
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fur exports. Heretofore ma 

tered the New York mar\ 
| Leipzig and London auctio: 
| One of the largest Amer 
| has not awaited the Mosco 

complete a contract for R 
| The Eitington-Schild Co., i: 
| fur traders with headquart f 
| York, has signed a contract 

cow's All Union Fur Syndi 

purchase of $50 millions , 
| America and Europe. The d 
| be the largest ever negotiated , 
| that $10 millions of raw furs | 
| livered each year for 5 years 

First delivery under the 
$2}-million shipment—is du 
country in March. Under the ter 
the contract the company wil! des 














what furs shall comprise $8 n 


| the $10 millions arriving 
| Eitington-Schild authorities have a 
| agreed to take all the Russian sal 


will be available in the next 3 y 


Lancashire Strike Ends. 
But Only in a Truce 


LONDON (By Radio) Lancas| 
300,000 striking textile weavers 
gone back to work and on the 4-loon 
system, but the problems which \ 
the strike have in no sense been sett! 
If victory is on the side of the workers 
it is only temporary, and they know it 
The strike started a month ago when 
employers in the Burnley area demanded 
that weavers work the 8-loom system 
which had been tried successfully an 
which, they claimed, was necessary 
Britain was to reduce costs enough t 
compete in world markets. Workers 
refused, not because the “more-loon 
system’” was too heavy, but because 
the number of their fellow workcrs 
who would be eliminated. 
Concessions by employers allowed 
the reopening of the mills on 
4-loom-per-weaver basis. Two reasons 
were given: (1) Chancellor Snowden's 
appeal to recognize the grave condition 
of the industry just now, which cis 
couraged unbiased negotiations 
settlement; (2) Lord Derby's appeal 


| to give the cotton exhibition, whic! 


opened in London Feb. 16, a chance 


| for success. 


Strongest clue to future developments 


| is the declaration by John Grey, chait 


man of the employers’ group, that the 


| ’ red 
| more-looms system cannot be ignored 


When the time is ripe, discussions will 
be reopened with the weavers, and they 
will cover the whole question of tech- 
nical reorganization of industry 
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Swift Survey of Business Abroad 


EUROPE 

uroPEAN News Bureau (Radio)— 
Notwithstanding several unsettling de- 
velopments and the disappointing Janu- 
ary foreign trade returns, signs of busi- 
ness improvement are more evident this 
week than at any time since December. 
Commodity markets are holding their 
ground; declines are few, and such as 
have occurred have been shallow. 

Non-ferrous metals braced themselves 
conspicuously. From various markets 
come reports that a somewhat larger 
volume is moving. Coal, iron, and 
steel. however, have not shown any im- 
provement and present curtailed pro- 
duction probably will be extended 
through most of the second quarter, 
notwithstanding the moderate, but wide- 
spread, improvement in engineering 
lines. Textiles, clothing, footwear, and 
generally those industries producing 
staple consumables are feeling the new 
stirring of demand which is substan- 
tiated by reports from the retail trades. 

Germany is the first country to show 
a slackening rate in the increase of un- 
employment. Prophecies now indicate 
the peak will be turned early in March, 
if not in February. This is significant 
because, of all the countries in Europe, 
the depression was greatest in Germany. 
Practically all other countries, except 
France and Spain, note some gains. 
France appears to be moving steadily 
towards a serious crisis of inflation. In 
Spain, long-simmering political antag- 
onisms have come to a head. Parlia- 
mentary elections, scheduled for March, 
have been called off. The country now 
faces a trial of strength between the 
forces of monarchism and republicanism. 
Developments during the next few 
weeks will throw new light on the situa- 
tion, which remains, as far as the rest of 
Europe is concerned, entirely localized. 


England Economizes 


Cuntinental money markets are un- 
changed, but London rates have so far 
stiffened that the Bank of England has 
been forced to reverse its policy and 


buy, instead of sell, bills. Snowden’s 
solemn warning that Britain has reached 
a fiscal crisis has lent strength to the 
movement, now becoming nationwide, 
for greater economy, both in national 
expenditures and standards of living. 
On the other hand, the statement para- 
lyzed recent slowly reviving investment 
confidence and provoked a fresh exodus 
of capital, because of the fear of a fur- 
ther increase in taxation. 
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Russian gold shipments continue 
Evidently the Soviets are planning to 
meet March and April commitments in 
this way. There is an epidemic of 
bond conversions in practically all 
countries where conditions favor, but 
new financing is slow to expand. 

Great Britain has opened simul- 
taneous negotiations with 9 Continental 
and Scandinavian countries looking to 
reduction of tariffs, especially on ma- 
chinery and textiles. It will be recalled 
that when the Geneva tariff truce failed, 
the League of Nations Council adopted 
recommendations for regional or bi- 
lateral negotiations, of which the Scan- 
dinavian tariff truce, recently concluded, 
was the first outcome. Present nego- 
tiations constitute an important further 
development. Preparations to establish 
an inter-European agricultural mortgage 
bank under the auspices of the League 
of Nations is making rapid progress 
The completed plan has been submitted 
to the League committee and will be 
submitted to the Council in May. 


British Government Urges 
Bold Business Economies 


LONDON (By Cable)—General business 
is clouded and the stock markets are de- 
pressed by the pessimistic speech of 
Chancellor Snowden, by bad rail divi- 
dends and poor company results. The 
cotton stoppage has ended by the sur- 
render of employers, leaving the dispute 
unsettled. The employers were activated 
by the desire to give the cotton exhibi- 
tion in London and Birmingham a good 
start, and to respond to Snowden's plea 
in regard to the general gloomy state of 
industry. Markets are unimproved, but 
rayon and rubber are firmer. 

Snowden, answering the vote of cen- 
sure on his economy issue, declared that 
the national condition of business was 
so gtave that drastic and disagreeable 
measures are necessary if the budget is 
to be balanced. Cabinet and civil serv- 
ice salaries are to be cut as an example 
to the country. His speech was in- 
terpreted bearishly on all markets, 
though he pledged the Treasury to avoid 
further direct burdens on industry if 
possible. Giltedged securities are down 
1 to 3 points. Insurance, brewery, and 
tobacco stocks all fell. The 30 indus- 
trial stocks, on a basis of 1928 equals 
100, touched a new low at 68. 

Snowden's speech drew the following 
manifesto from the National Confedera- 


tion of Employers, the country's most 
powerful employers’ body. They urge a 
fuli economy plan which would embody 
the following details: (1) Reduction of 
the unemployment benefit by one-third 
(2) review by government and local 
authorities of the wage levels of their 
own employees in relation to those in 
the unsheltered 
No government grants are to be made 
to localities if higher levels are paid 


(3) compulsory wage fixing powers of 


exporting industries 


the Trade Boards restricted to the anti 
sweating trades; (4) no additions to the 
staffs; (5) 
some maximum 


civil service or crtvic social 
restricted to 
below the $2 billions spent in 1929 and 
all government 


from this sum; (6) no legislation that 


services 
departments rationed 


will impose fresh burdens on industry 
until unemployment is reduced at least 
5%. Members of the federation employ 
collectively 7 

On Monday the House of Commons 


million workers 


voted a further $100 millions for unem- 
ployment The fund still shows a deficit 
of $5 millions weekly with the prospect 
of further borrowing $100 millions at 
some later date. Minister Margaret 
Bondfield charges rationalisation as the 
cause of perpetual unemployment and 
cites as an example to substantiate her 
theory the fact that more bread is eaten 
today than heretofore but that 10,000 
fewer bakers are employed. The Tories 
urge tariffs as the only salvation 
Meantime, all parties and industry are 
awaiting anxiously the report due in 
May of the Royal Commission which is 
studying the unemployment fund. 


Railroad Dividends Fall 

The City is perturbed over revelations 
of gross mismanagement of Royal Mail 
whose creditors have been granted a 
6-month moratorium, Railroad divi 
dends on the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway are only 2%, against 
44% last year; on the Great Western, 
54% against 749% ; on the Great South 
ern Railway, 13% against 24%. With 
trafic still falling off, and wage reduc 
tions not yet granted, the ratio of ex 
penditures to receipts is increasing and 
the outlook is black. London subways 
paid a smaller dividend this year. 

Retail drapery department stores have 
not fared badly in a depression year 
Harrod’s and Selfridge’s, London lead 
ers, show a fall of only 10% in net sur 
plus, while Llewiss, leading provincial 
department store, showed an expansion 
of 12%. Handicaps have been falling 





prices, affecting cash turnover on which 
percentages are based, and smaller pur- 
chasing power which has depreciated 
stocks. Against this, manufacturers are 
down. Courtauld’s profits are reduced 
by $54 millions; their dividend from 
10% to 6%. Rylands, of Manchester, 
report that profits were halved last 
year—were only $506,000. Bovril 
showed the lowest profits since 1922 
at $5,800,000. Other representative 
companies report similar results. 

January trade in millions: exports, 
$218 against $218} in December and 
$3323 in January 1930; imports, $378 
against $448 in December and $5093 
in January 1930. 

While these depressing factors exist, 
industry is making a big effort to stimu- 
late trade through the British Industries 
Fair. The cotton and rayon exhibitions 
opened Monday in both Birmingham 
and London. The Fair reports a record 
attendance of buyers on the first day, of 
6,000 home, and 500 overseas buyers. 
The largest rayon order on record has 
been booked for 10 miles of fabric, the 
buyer previously buying the Continental 
product. Publicity for these exhibitions 
is strengthening general morale. 

In addition to Great Britain's other 
troubles, there has just been uncovered 
in Glasgow, Britain's second largest 
stock center, a business fraud not as 
large as, but not unlike the Hatry affair. 
Alexander Young and 12 prominent 
business men have been arrested and 
charged with the embezzlement of $24 
millions of public money through their 
manipulations in the Scottish Artsilk 
Co. This company was formed in 1928 
with nearly $10 millions capital to ac- 
quire 7 mills in Scotland and Lanca- 
shire to manufacture rayon. From the 
first they were hampered by bad under- 
writing and it is now alleged that Mr. 
Young and his associates are guilty of 
property frauds and misrepresentation 
of balance sheets. 


Protest Convict Labor 

Britain’s Trade Defense League has 
started a movement to compel the Rus- 
sians to observe “standards of humanity 
demanded by world opinion.” A bill is 
in draft to be submitted to Parliament 
to resolve all doubts of existing law on 
import goods made by foreign convict 
labor. A monster mass meeting is being 
planned for London, Mar. 6, to promul- 
gate the idea. A second organization, 
known as the Anti-slave Labor League, 
is also being formed in London. Mean- 
while, Foreign Secretary Henderson has 
taken no action against the Soviets, says 
the government is “watching closely.” 
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Germany’s army of the unemployed slows down its recruiting. Feb 
saw 5 of every 19 out of work; indications are March will mark th: 


To increase the sales in the United 
States of Derbyshire small wares, there 
is a plan afoot to send a representative 
samples exhibition to the United States. 
The Derby Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves that the worst of the depression in 
the United States has passed and that 
the time is now ripe for the move. 


Unemployment Soars, 
Living Costs Rise in France 
Paris (By Radio)—There is no change 


in the measured development of the 


local depression cycle. The spread of 
unemployment and part time employ- 
ment to virtually all industries and the 
continued rise, instead of decline, of liv- 
ing costs gradually is creating serious 
labor discontent. According to govern- 
ment estimates, 14 million, or 14%, of 
the labor employed in the larger indus- 
tries is now wholly or partially idle, 
indicating a probable total number of 
jobless in all enterprises well exceeding 
2 millions. Economic conditions con- 
tinue to be characterized by the infla- 
tion of currency, prices, tariffs, and na- 
tional expenditure. 

The most discouraging feature in the 
unemployment situation is that neither 
the government nor industry nor any 
other leaders have yet formulated any 
comprehensive plan comparable to the 
coordinated wage and price reduction 
programs in Germany and Italy or to the 
economy movement in England, to coun- 
teract this growing economic Crisis. 
The National Equipment Program, even 
if promptly and fully legislated in- 
stead of being passed piecemeal and en- 
acted after long delay, could contribute 


only superficial relief. No 
being made to reduce the unprecedented 
levels which have been reached by 
ernment expenditures. Instead 
1931 budget bill, now being leg 
establishes a new record of expenditur 
notwithstanding already decreasing rev 
enues and steadily rising deficits 

On the score of tariffs, the Chamber 
this week approved another 20% 
crease in the sugar duty, while ¢ 
probability of a further increas 
wheat duties, already the 
highest. The effect of these 
will be still further to inflate 
costs, already said to be the highest 
the Continent. As this trend contir 
the sharper and more difficult must | 
deflationary reaction when it comes 


Pov 


Foreign Trade Declines 

One immediate consequence is t 
loss of foreign trade. Declines already 
were evident towards the close of | 
but January figures, just released 


véal almost startling changes. Exports 


were valued at $103 millions for th 
month, were 30% below figures 
January 1930, and 20% below Decen 
ber. Imports totaled $172 millions 
were down 20% over a year ago 
12% over December. The lack 
strength and activity of French industr) 
is reflected on the one hand in 
reduced imports of raw 

and on the other in the steep decline of 
manufactured exports. 

Some fiscal relief may be derived 
from the conversion of the public deds, 
which has been in abeyance since No- 
vember, but which during the past W¢ 
again came to the fore. Four 
government bonds dating sinc: 
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bearing 5% 00 6%, and aggregating 
$2,700,000,000 mature, or become con- 
yertible, in 1931. Under existing con- 
ditions of congested capital, conversion 
to 44% or even to 4% considered is 
readily possible, the former rate per- 
mitting a saving of $37 millions, the 
iytter, $50 millions. Even these appre- 
iable economies are less than the so far 
uncovered railway deficit alone, and 
they are almost negligible when com- 
pared with the $2 billion budget. 
Meanwhile, conversions are actually 
proceeding. The so-called coal mine 
series, totaling $48 millions, were con- 
verted to 49% im December. Further 
conversion of the heavy iron and steel 
series for $34 millions has now been 
authorized. 

Participation of private French banks 
in the international credit to Germany, 
which a week ago incensed French 
nationalists and threatened to upset the 
Laval government, have been definitely 
approved. Political opposition was 
withdrawn when it was made clear that 
the proposed credit was in no sense 
an official government loan but purely 
a short term private transaction. If 
the operation is not an index of official 
French policy, the episode has served 
to establish the fact that any official 
French participation in financial assis- 
tance to Germany still is impossible in 
the face of the opposition of French 
nationalists. No political party or 
probable combination party now exists 
in France which would dare to chal- 
lenge or, probably, even survive this 
issue. 

Brest, the French Atlantic port, is to 
spend $4 millions on the development 
of petroleum handling facilities which 
will have a capacity of 500,000 tons of 
crude annually. Like all leading French 
ports, Brest’s facilities are the property 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
incorporated like a regular company and 
sponsoring port developments. 


German Unemployment 
Curbed; Improved Outlook 


BERLIN (By Cable)—The firmer tone 
on the stock market, resulting in a fur- 
ther rise of the stock index during the 
past week from 79.1 to 81.2, is the only 
palpable symptom that the psychological 
upturn to business has been maintained, 
since most other indicators, af best, have 
manifested a tendency to decline at an 
attenuated rate. The foremost factor— 
more plentiful money for capital mar- 
Xets—and a prerequisite to any business 
revival, is entirely lacking in Germany. 
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The political situaticn also remains 
unsettled. Although the exodus of 151 
Nationalist extremists, of a total of 577 
members of the Reichstag, has resulted 
in a more quict atmosphere within 
Parliament itself and is likely to facili- | 
tate smooth passage of the budget bill 
business is dismayed at the intention of 
the Hitlerites to start a vehement cam 
paign throughout the country denounc- 
ing the “The Young Plan Reichstag,” 
and preaching disobedience and possibly 
civil war. 


| by one chemical 


At the Bottom? 


The total number of unemployed had | 
reached 4,894,000 on Feb. 1. The in- 
crease during the second half of Janu 
ary was 129,000 against 408,000 for 
the first half, indicating the winter sea 
sonal peak has possibly been reached 
Labor exchanges report only a small 
increase, if any, since the beginning of | 
February, and stabilization is likely, if 
there are no fresh dismissals in the coal 
mining and steel industry in the Ruhr 
district. 

The general production index, now 
available for December, also shows signs | 
of stabilization at 78.9, practically the | 
basis during 1928; in December 1929, 
it declined to 96.0 from 101.4 during | 
November. The year’s average of 85.8 
was 16% below 1929. Unfortunately, 
there are few signs of relative stabiliza- 
tion and these are largely offset by the | 
decline of other indicators and notably 
the seriously contracted January imports | 
and exports. There was a further drop | 
in orders and employment in the ma- 
chinery industry and prospects are un- | 
favorable for building activities, since 
available funds for all kinds of con- | 
struction, both public and private, in 
1931 are estimated at $250 millions | 
below the previous year. 

Though the outflow of Reichsbank | 
holdings of gold and foreign bills has | 
stopped, and the bank is able to pur- | 
chase on the open market the bills} 
required for transfer of the reparations | 
payment due in mid-February, exchange | 
rates last week moved against the 
Reichsmark, partly due to the interna- | 
tional firmness of sterling. On the 
other hand, the continued stiffness of | 
foreign exchange rates is attributed to | 
preparations of French and Belgian | 
banks in connection with the new gov- | 
ernment credit now consummated. Not 
wishing to increase total commitments | 
to Germany, they withdraw short term 
funds which will, however, return in | 
the next few weeks in the shape of new | 


| 


credit. 
Contrasting with the remarkable | 











Chemistry — 


the creative 
science 


"Tie Chemical Indus- 
tries are basic—upon 
them all others de- 
pend. What chemistry creates and the 
chemical industries produce, revolu- 
tionize all other industries. Estab 
lished industries have been superseded 
idea developed to 
its finality. Modern competition is 
largely the competition of men using 
materials and machines and chemical 
inventiveness. 


This Exposition brings all these things 
together that all may see what the 
present produces and what the future 
promises. Be 

repared for your 

uture by a study 
of the present 
and the trends 
which will be 
revealed at this 
Exposition. 


EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INOVUSTRIES 


Thirteenth * 


Exposition 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


May 4 to 9, Grand Central Palace, New York 
Management, International Exposition Company 
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Your product 
—in Canada! 


the new Canadian 
Tariff, certain products from 
the United States are at a 
disadvantage in the Canadian 
Market. 

Progressive organizations are 
already seeking manufacturing 
facilities in Canada. 

A Canadian manufacturer with 
room for expansion offers foun- 
dry, machine shop, and general 
manufacturing § facilities for 
production, to your own «speci 
fications, of that portion of 
your output intended for the 
Canadian market 


Under 


Correspondence in solicited 
from corporations considering 
Canadian manufacturing con- 
nections 


B. J. Coghlin Co., Ltd. 


Montreal, P. Q. 
Established 1869 


The Business Week seeks out, 
collects, and investigates, all 
and factual 
and about 
It eliminates the 


available news 
information of 
business. 
bulk of it, retains only the 
significant, and presents the 
distilled short, 
succinct news stories. 


essence in 














The technique of business management 
—facts, ideas and methods that you can 
use in handling executive problems 


HIS library comprises a complete course in the fundamentals of 
business management. It is for every man who wants to increase his 
efficiency as an executive—for every man who wants to know the best 
way to handle the problems that confront him. 


The Business 
Executive’s Library 


7 volumes—2013 pages, illustrated 


Free examination—small monthly payments 


ACH of the seven books in this library has been 

thoroughly tested in practice—each is a sound and 
authoritative guide in the particular field with which it 
deals. 


The books show you how to analyze the forces that control 
business success—how to use the most direct—the most 
certain way—to accomplishment. 


The executive who uses these books as practical working 
tools will obtain from them a greater sense of competency— 
an increased ability to get results from himself and from 


others. 
Subjects Covered 


Step by step the Library takes the basic principles of busi- 
ness success and shows you how they may be mastered and 
applied. 

The books present such subjects as the fundamentals of 
business organization—how to make a business run smoothly, 
without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—the selection 
and training of men; budgeting and planning ahead in 
business; how to make full use of your bank; the use of 
economics in business; how to think out your business 
problems accurately and how to talk effectively before 
others. 


The books were written by men who are authorities in their 
respective fields—Shearman, Robinson, White, Craig, Char- 
ters, Kniffin, Hoffman and McClure. 


Examine this Library for 10 days FREE! 


The seven volumes comprising the Business Executive's Library will be 
sent to you, without cost or obligation for 10 days’ Free examination. 
If they are not what you want simply return them at our expense. If 
you decide to keep them, send us $1.50 at the end of ten days and $2.00 
monthly for eight months. 
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He Needed $50,000 to 
Save His Business 

He was desperate Was there 
way to ask for money— 
and get it? There is—a defi- 
nite way of presenting your 
case—certain information bank- 
ers must have in order to de 
cide on loans It's all here 
and the answer to hundreds of 
other vital questions, in the 
Business Executive's Library. 


some 


Can You Handle Men? 
To succeed you must know men 
~—be able to direct them 
In this valuable library you will 
find the secrets of getting pe 
ple to work with you-—of run 
ning your department of busi- 
ness 80 as to get the most work 
with the least friction. 

. 


Can You Put Your Ideas 
Over? 
To sell your ideas you have to 
be a good talker This library 
shows you how to express your- 
self forcefully and convincingly 
-how to sway others. and con- 
vert them to your way of think 
ing 





McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 








Send me for ten days’ 
that time. 
Signed 


Address 


, 


City and State 


Official Position 


Name of Company 
(Té insare prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Free Examination THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S LIBRARY. 
I agree to return the books at the end of ten days or send my first payment of $1.50 at 
The remainder I will pay in 8 monthly installments of $2.00 each. 
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power of resistance of Gern 
trade manifested last year 
figures show a decline in 
$20 millions, or 119%; and { 
$30 millions, or 14%. Ma 
goods alone declined $28 , 
17%. Seasonal factors can | 
admitted as sole reason. The 
distributed fairly evenly in 
modity groups. 





The machine industry in January w, 
working at 42.8% of capacity. It 
interesting that the industry » 
only 16% of capacity on domestic 
ders, at 26% on foreign. Over-ration: 
ization in many branches of Germs; 
industry in connection with the lack 
capital is a matter of serious concern ig 
the machinery trade. The associatior 
machine builders, in its January rer 
stresses the importance of the influ: 
foreign credits to cope with 
anemia in Germany. 


| Railroad Retaliation 


| . . 
| Excitement in business circles is grow 


ing regarding the contract of the Fed 
eral Railways with the forwa 
Schenker Company, grantir.g tl 

‘a virtual monopoly on collection 
delivery services for the Reichsbahn ir 
all Germany. The measure was mo 
| tivated by the desire of the Reichsbal 
|to regain at least a part of the ground 
lost to motor transportation by introduc 
ing house to house services at flat rates 
|thus offsetting the main advantage of 
fered to trade by motor transport com 
| panies. Apparently the Reichsbahn is 
|not shrinking at serious money sacrifices 
for it will pay the monopoly forwarding 
}agents higher collection and delivery 
rates (cost plus 10% profit) than it 
will charge customers through rates 





| Forwarders Protest Monopoly 
Although other firms will be admitted 
as. Schenker’s sub-partners, they are 
obliged to abstain from long-distance 
motor transport by road. The forward 
ing trade has raised a vehement protest 
against the Schenker monopoly and 
claims the Minister of Transportation 
should veto the contract. Industry and 
trade are apprehensive lest the monopoly 
may result in higher charges in the long 
run. The final effect of the important 
move in the fight of the railroads versus 
motor transport is yet umcertain since 
there is a possibility that existing trans: 
port firms, excluded from the monopo!) 
will join and devote all energics © 
development of motor transport, which 
will be particularly dangerous to te 
railways in densely populated, indus 
trialized western Germany. 
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{rgentiza Improves; 
Brazil's Outlook Uncertain 


oriMIsM continues to increase in 
renting ywing to heavy cereal ex- 
good weather, and a very recent 
ate peso exchange. Mar. 1 service 
eces on outstanding loans, totaling 
73.000. have been provided by the 
rament for payment in New York, 
tendon, and Madrid. Economy meas- 
inaugurated by the government 
te an inc rease in postage rates, and 
cuts in the cost of living in 
Aires through the sale of 
necessities under government 


= 


nervision 

A large delegation of Canadian 
nanufacturers and business men will 
sit Argentina during the British 


Empire Trade Exposition to make a 


rermined drive for new business. 
The government has employed Dr. 


Shilling, a director of the Reichsbank 


o Berlin, to advise on the reorganiza- 


on of the Banco de la Nacion as a 


entral bank. This is part of the gov- 
mment’s plan to reorganize the coun- 
banking system and attempt to 
bilize exchange. 
Except for a temporary lull due to the 
Mardi Gras, Brazilian business is show- 
1 few slight signs of revival since 


x, 4 


Keystone 

Goop Witt Envoy 
Sir George Perley will represent 
¢ Canadian government during 
¢ 49-day trade cruise in Latin 
{merica in connection with the 


British Em pire Fair 


th 
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the announcement that the government 
will buy up coffee stocks. The outlook 
would be more sanguine if there were 
some indication that the money to 
finance this move would be available. 
Unfortunately, with the country’s gold 
reserve depleted and with not too great 
confidence on the part of business in the 
ability of the Vargas government to 
meet the rather desperate problems just 
ahead, there is yet little except the 
country’s remarkable resiliency on which | 
to base hopes for recovery. 

The unsteadiness of exchange still 
discourages import activities, though 
automobile imports from the United 
States show some improvement. Large 
sales of cotton-spinning machines are 
reported since the government decree 
which raised the tariff on imported cot- 
ton yarn forced textile men to spin yarn 
locally. 

Business in Chile is featureless. It is 
possible that a $34-million loan for 
Cosach, Chile's nitrate combine, will be 
offered soon in New York and London. 
Washington has, temporarily at least, 
refused permission to the J. G. White 
Engineering Co. of New York to lend 
$5 millions to the Dominican Republic 
for public works. Loans are likely to 
be made soon, according to reports from 
Bogota, to various states in Colombia 
by an American banking group headed 
by the National City Bank 





Russians May Supply 
Wheat to Japanese Mills 


THERE was a brisk advance in trading 
on the Tokyo Stock Exchange this week, 
reflected in better prices. Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha (Japan's largest shipping 
company) shares advanced to 38.90 
Wednesday. 

Commodities were steady, raw silk 
falling off slightly, but cotton and cot- 
ton yarn showing small gains. During 
January, Japan was the largest pur- 
chaser of American cotton, taking 159,- 
000 bales, compared with 112,000 in 
December, and with 83,000 taken by 
Germany, second largest purchaser. 
Purchases in February are likely to be 
even larger. 

The Soviets are offering large quan- 
tities of wheat in Yokohama and Osaka 
of a quality said to compare favorably 
with Canadian and American samples, 








and on very favorable terms. Japan 
domestically does not consume vast 
quantities of wheat, but, since it has 
become the world’s fifth largest ex- 
porter of flour, has increased in im- 





portance as a purchaser of wheat. 




























What's Your 
‘Truck Doing 








—Srarted late from garage 


A 


B—Nothing to do ull 9:00 
C—At work making deliveries 
D—Strop of 30 minutes. Why 


E—Lunch “hour. 

F —At work making deliveries 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why? 
H—Reports at 6:30 Overtime 
1 —Truck used at night Why 


This Little Device Tells 
Every Move the Truck Makes 


EE THAT CHART: Those wide 
heavy marks show just when 

our motor truck was working, 

and how long. § In between are 
blank spaces that show idle time. 
The result is a complete record, in 
fact a picture of just what your 
truck da for the past 24 hours. 


Save $500 per truck truck per year 


Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That's 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It's a big loss. That's 
why over 70,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


These delays STARE out at you 


When you can actually see ree these de- 
lays, you can stop 
them—easily. How? 


It’s a fascinating 
story, but too long 
to tell here. The 
coupon brings it. 
Act today; that’s 
none too soon! 
THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for it 
TODAY! 








THE SERVICE RECORDER CO, B23 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 
of Getting More Work out o Motor Trucks.” 


ET a ae a 
ee ee 
City & State 
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Two hours 
| to buy a new |/ 
set of clubs 








Five minutes “ 
to decide upon 
a block of securities 


O! His is not a peculiar 
case. We know (and you 
know) many a man who 
adds a list of stock and bonds to his 
portfolio—with little study or fore- 
thought. Yet, that same man spends 
hours in making trivial purchases. 
Ridiculous? Certainly! He may 
coasider himself a safe and sound 
investor, but in reality that man is 
putting his hard-earned capital on a 
horse race. He may win. But the 
chances are that he won't continue 
to get satisfactory yield or build up 
his investment structure soundly un- 
less he knows alli the facts about 
each security; unless he has ascer- 
tained real values; unless he has 
gained proper diversification. 
Naturally, there are always se- 
curities which sell below their 
real value. But one must know 
when to buy and what to buy. 
Jumping in blindly is inviting 
disaster. The task of gauging 
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security values is a man’s size job. 

For thousands of individuals, as 
well as for banks and trust com- 
panies, Moody’s Investors Service 
has removed the speculative ele- 
ment from investment plans and 
consistently built safety, steady 
growth and correct diversification 
into their programs. Thirty years of 
outstanding success in this field, 
plus the counsel and experience of 
a staff of analysts and economists, 
are put at the service of each client. 
Results speak for themselves. 

Can we aid you? To what extent 
we cannot say until we have gone 
over your investment position and 
objectives. But if you are tired of 
hit-or-miss investing, if you want 
to take full advantage of today’s op- 
portunities, simply outline your 
problems and plans. We will tell 
you just where and how Moody's 
Investors Service can fit into your 
needs. No obligation, of course. 


moopy’s 
Weekly Letter and 
Consultation Service 


A moderately priced advi 
sory service including spe 
cific recommendations of 
securities, review of stock 
and bond market, analyses 
of companies and indus 
tries. Used by thousands of 
banks and individuals 





MOODY'S 
Supervisory 
Service 


A more persona! service em 
bracing all the features of 
the Weekly Letter Service, 
and in addition continuous 
supervision of the client's 
investment holdings by our 
staff of analysts and invest 
ment counselors. 





mooDY's 
Personal Management 
Service 


A most complete form of 
persona! counsel, for the use 
of banks, corporations and 
individuals with funds of 
$100,000 or more who wish 
to be relieved of all the 
detail of supervision of their 
investment programs 





moopy’'s 
Manvais 


Five volumes, supplemented 
weekly; Government; Bank 


and Finance; Industrial; | 


Public Utilities; Railroad, 
contain complete informa- 
tion on over 17,000 corpo- 
rations and 40,000 govern- 
ment and municipal! securi- 
ties and Moody's Ratings. 


Full Details of These Services Will Be Furnished on Request 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 





Credit Guarantees Shif; 
Soviet Orders to German, 


EUROPEAN News Bureav | 
There is a new trend 
trade relations with Russ 
note is the shifting of 
from private firms to gov 

The governments of Ger 
Britain, Italy, Norway, and 
now guaranteeing the majo: 
| tisks for industries within t 
| France, contrariwise, is less 
| pete for Russian business 
quently is not fostering any 
| After giving up first 
United States as a supplicr 
orders during the fiscal year 
| 1, 1930, Germany pulled 
lin the last 3 months of 
orders placed through Ber! 
period jumped to $41,71 
chiefly to quadrupling of order 
equipment for the metallurgical 
tries, which made up 20° of t 
chases. Chemicals purchases 
Those put through New York tor 
only $14} millions. Trade for | 
cording to German authorities 
$136,300,000. Purchases in t! 
States totaled $117,291,500 





France Loses Orders 
Russian orders placed in Fran 
the last 3 months of 1930 tot 
$3,900,000. In the corresponding per 
in 1929, and before France had 
discriminatory legislation against So 
products, orders totaled $8,801 
The Russians were less success! 
| their sales to Germany. In 
| quarter of 1929, the value of § 
products sold through Berlin was $3 
millions; in 1930, this dropped to $ 
‘millions. The year’s sales declin 
_$134,200,000 in 1929, to $114,5 
Germans credit the increase in 
orders to: (1) the increase in t! 
ernment guarantee from 60% 
of the value of the order; (2) theo 
facilities for rediscount of Sovict paper 
offered by Reichsbank-owned G 
diskontbank. These developments n 
further shifting of the final respor 
bility of Soviet business in Ger 
from private industry and banks t 
government. The total credit available 
for the time being for rediscount at tl 
Golddiskontbank is $25 millions 
Total outstanding Soviet bills due t 
German industry in mid-February wer 
estimated at $120 millions, of w! 
$65 millions are guaranteed. © 
ure is expected to be reduce 
millions before April through expita 
tion of credit periods 
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THE BUSINESS WEEA 


















watt February has shown no spec- 
ucular gains in business activity, the 
eae improvements in steel, build- 
ng, and car loadings, and the strength- 
ening of commodity and stock prices 
must be regarded as favorable omens. 
January figures on employment and for- 
eign trade were not encouraging, but 
ales of chain and department stores, 
and construction activity offered com- 
nensations. The Business Week index 
of general business activity for the 
second week of February turned upward 
slightly to 78.59% of normal against the 
revised figure of 77.5% the preceding 
week and 90.6% a year ago. 


Steel Output Climbing 

The increase in steel ingot operations 
to over 50% of capacity for the week 
of Feb. 16, against better than 49% the 
preceding week and 479% two wecks 
ago, reflects the gains of independent 
operators rather than that of the U. S. 
Steel Corp., according to Dow, Jones. 
Our adjusted index stands at 63% of 
normal against 62% (revised) the pre- 
eding week. A year ago the rapid sea- 
sonal expansion of the industry brought 
erations to 81% of capacity, which 
proved to be the peak of the year, after 
which a rapid and persistent decline set 
n until the close of 1930. This false 
start in steel has served as a damper on 
any too enthusiastic an interpretation of 
the 1931 spring revival in steel. Buyers 
have been cautious in placing orders, 
both from fear of overestimating con- 
sumer demand for finished products and 
because of the uncertainty of the price 
structure. The ease with which quick 
shipments can be secured makes the 
enlargement of inventories unnecessary. 

At present the steel industry is re- 
celving strong support from the auto- 
mobile industry, whose February sched- 
ules have been revised upward rather 
sharply so that estimates run well over 
200,000 units against 184,000 in Janu- 
ary. Tin plate specifications continue 
(0 improve, according to Iron Age, en- 
abling mills to average 70% of capacity, 
with a number of independents operat- 
Ing at Capacity. 

Rail and pipe line orders have also 
added to the volume of steel demand. 
The recently announced program of im- 
provements of the leading eastern roads 
for the next two or three years, involv- 

ing expenditures of over $500 millions, 
will stimulate activity of steel plants, 
electrical manufacturing concerns and 
the copper industry. Many miscellaneous 
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What the Fi igures Show 









































lines give similar promise, such as road- 
making machinery, stoves, office equip- 
ment, washing-machines, and refriger- 
ators. Conservatism is characteristic, 
however, and contributes to the irregu- 
larity of mill operations. 

Building construction for the first 
half of February, according to the data 
gathered by F. W. Dodge Corp., shows 
a 27% improvement in the daily aver- 
age rate over January. Our adjusted 
index based on contracts awarded in the 
four-week period ending Feb. 13, stands 
at 64% of normal against 62% the pre- 
ceding two weeks. Greatest gains were 
shown in the residential class, which 


Latest Preceding Year 
THE BUSINESS WEEK INDEX Week Week Ago 
OF GENERAL ACTIVITY....... scocccee “TR 4 86UTTS 90.6 
_ Production 
| Steel Mill Operation (% capacity).......... 50 t49 81 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily aver- 
age in thousands, 4 weeks basis) ep $9,445 $8,954 $10,188 | 
| Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 cane. *1,305 t1,340 1,823 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bbls.). 2,128 2,117 2,653 
Total Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 1,676 1,679 1,758 
| Trade | 
Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 

cars) ee 120 120 148 
Check Payments (outsideN. Y. City, millions) $3,944 $4,771 $4,573 
Money in Circulation (daily average, 

Sn annccessacovceccacesss Mneekseur $4,605 $4,599 $4,565 
Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels). eed taieais 7,762 7,193 5,235 
Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales).............. 165 198 123 
Cattle Receipts (1,000 head)................ *151 +148 140 
Hog Receipts (1,000 head)........... *676 636 655 
Wool Receipts (1,000 Ibs.).................. 1,898 1,592 3,180 
Prices (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $0.69 $0.69 $1.13 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $0.109 $0.106 $0.158 
Iron and Steel (composite, ton) $31.61 $31.69 $35.24 
Copper (electrolytic, Ib.) f. o. b. refinery $0.098 $0.094 $0.178 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100).. 76.3 76.4 93.1 
Finance 

Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 

reporting member banks (millions). .... . $15,605 $15,668 $16,593 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve report- 

ing member banks (millions)............ $8,286 $8,365 $8,911 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve 

member banks (millions)................ $1,772 $1,749 $3,494 
Federal Reserve System Ratio...... ation 84.0 83.5 78.5 
Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, 1,000 

shares) N. Y. Times............ : 17,431 8,190 15,367 
Stock Prices (N. Y. Times, average 50 stocks) $161.96 $154.95 $224.89 
Bonds Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, par value, 

i Can. a ciel a amie Gin ars $42,364 $46,623 $42,757 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). $96.28 $95.83 $93.91 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average). . 1.5% 1.8% 4.0% 
Interest Rates—Time Loans (daily average). 1}- 20 13-24 4{-43% 
Business Failures (Dun, number)........... 534 676 566 
*Preliminary tRevised 

formed over 34% of all contracts 


awarded. This group showed a daily 
average rate nearly twice as large as 
January and 13% over February, 1930. 
The first eleven business days of Febru- 
arty have brought forth more than half 
as much as the January contracts. In 
the New York metropolitan area a 
similar situation prevails, contracts thus 
far in February totaling over $30.7 mil 
lions against $52.9 millions for the 
whole of January. More than half of 
these awards represent residential build- 
ing, particularly of apartment houses. 
The present year offers a fair chance of 
improvement in residential construction, 
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though it is doubtful whether it will 
assume the normal volume of 40% of 
all construction. 

Bituminous coal production continues 
its downward course, following the de- 
cline in consumption demand. Our ad- 
justed preliminary index for the first 
week in February showed but slight 
change from the preceding week, stand- 
ing at 61% of normal against 62% at 
the close of January. The report on 
consumers’ stocks of bituminous coal on 
Jan. 1 indicated only a slight normal 
increase over that of October, while 
compared with previous Januarys, stocks 
in the hands of commercial consumers 
were the lowest since 1923. In the 
majority of states, inventories are so 
low that supplies could be exhausted in 
less than 30 days. 


Electric Power Production 


Electric power production declined as 
is usual for the season, and is now 
4.7% under 1930 and 1.9% under 
1929. Compared with preceding years 
1931 records gains exceeding 6.5%. 
Our adjusted index remains unchanged 
at 89% of normal for the third con- 
secutive week. 

Car loadings showed but little change 
from the last week in January. Coal 
and grain shipments reported the larg- 
est declines from the preceding weeks, 
but a seasonal increase of 3,896 cars in 
merchandise less-than-carlot caused but 
a fractional change in our adjusted in- 
dex of this class plus the miscellaneous 
freight. For the week of Feb. 7, these 
two groups adjusted stand at 76% of 
normal against 77% at the close of 
January. January loadings of all com- 
modities are 18% under 1930 and 23% 
under 1929. 

The semi-monthly fluctuations of 
check payments are indicated in the 


sharp drop in the totals for the week 
of Feb. 11 as compared with the first 
week of February. The 10 large finan- 
cial centers registered the largest de- 
clines, and thus heavily influenced the 
group of 140 cities outside of New 
York City. Our adjusted index of check 
payments of this group, which is aver- 
aged with the preceding week, moved 
upward to 84% of normal against 82% 
the preceding week. The complete data 
for January check payments show the 
sharpest decline from December in New 
York City, amounting to 15%. A de- 
crease is normal, however, between 
these two months, since December in- 
cludes the holiday trade and year-end 
activity. The group of 140 cities shows 
a 6% decline, while the 131 cities out- 
side of the large financial centers de- 
clined less than 5% in the month. A 
decline of 15% in the unadjusted fig- 
ures compared with January, 1930 
seems less drastic when it is realized 
that prices have fallen over 10% in the 
interval. 


Money in Circulation 

Money in circulation moves upward 
in the usual seasonal manner, and re- 
mains above the 1930 level in spite of 
retail price and employment declines. 
The fear engendered by bank failures 
probably persists, keeping these figures 
at a higher level than expected under 
normal circumstances. Our index which 
adjusts for price changes, seasonal and 
normal trend, is still 108% of normal. 

The continued upward trend in the 
stock market appears to lend encourage- 
ment to the commodity markets. Cot- 
ton prices have gained substantially 
over the season’s low points. The 
abandoning of the Lancashire lockout 
and the growing expectation of acreage 
reduction are given as stimulating fac- 
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Money and the Market 


FINANCIAL markets were less eventful 
his week than last. But the same buoy- 
ant speculative spirit prevails in stocks, 
be same hesitancy in bonds, and the 
same status quo in most parts of the 
money market. 


Bond Market in Check 
The bond market was held in check 
as Congress rushed along the bonus 


measure. A small gain for the week 


was recorded by the averages, all major 


groups but industrials participating. 
Volume of sales was off slightly from 
last week. 

The banks generally are hesitating to 
buy government bonds, the strictures of 
the administration having much more 
weight with them than with Congress. 
New York banks purchased a few late 
in the week. 

The volume of new issues rose to 
about $80 millions from the $25 mil- 
lions in the shortened week preceding. 
More than $55 millions were state and 
municipal issues, voted in elections last 
fall and at last coming out. Most are 
for various construction purposes. Two 
Chicago issues and one for Louisiana 
were the largest. The Central Illinois 
Electric & Gas $15-million issue was 
the largest utility. The Province of 
British Columbia $5 millions was one 
of the few foreign issues thus far this 
year 


Waiting for Change 

Most corporate borrowers are keeping 
out of the market and foreign borrowers 
cant get in to any extent. Flotations 
are too costly now, and investors don't 
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want them. Until this situation changes 
the municipals probably will continue 
to dominate new issues. They are 
largely independent of considerations 
which are commonly held all-important 
to corporations. 

Definite action on the bonus will 
clarify the situation greatly; once the 
question is settled, market effects can 
be estimated accurately. 

Stock prices tended only slightly up- 
ward this week and though the Street 
still is filled with optimism from the 
recent runup, prices were much more 
irregular. A lot of business optimism 
which statistics stamp ‘Made in Wall 
Street, to order” is being passed around. 
Business actually doesn’t look so prom- 
ising yet, while the movement of stock 
prices bears such a resemblance to last 
year’s as to be startling. 


Brokers’ Loans Up 


Brokers’ loans rose $23 millions this 
week after last week's rise of $33 mil- 
lions, an occurrence to be expected with 
the rise in prices. Figures reveal that 
the market rise is being financed by the 
New York City banks. Those institu- 
tions put $82 millions on call this week, 
while out of town banks withdrew $48 
millions and other lenders took out $11 
millions. The New York institutions 
continue to liquidate direct to customers 
their loans on securities. This trend is 
to their liking. 

Acceptance rates continued to fluc- 
tuate this week, two movements being 
recorded, both upward by 4%. Present 
rates are 1§9% @14%. The Reserve 
banks obtained a few bills this week. 


Other money rates were a little firmer, 
but not quotably so. The short term 
money markets are attuned about as 
closely to the bonus issue as is the bond 
market. 

Federal Reserve Bank credit dropped 
to $905 millions, the lowest total 
reached thus far this year. Money in 
circulation dropped $34 millions and 
monetary gold increased $10 millions. 
The surplus of funds from these move- 
ments was permitted to affect member 
bank borrowings, which declined to the 
lowest total of the year to date. This 
is a definitely easing tendency, for rates 
to customers show a definite tendency 
to follow the trend of member bank 
borrowing. 


Gold from Latin America 


More than half of the increase in 
gold stock resulted from further im- 
ports from Latin America. Argentina 
sent $4,289,000, and Uruguay and other 
nations sent smaller amounts to boost 
the import total to $5,480,000. San 
Francisco sent word that a shipment 
from China was en route. Gold held 
in New York under earmark declined 

2,500,000. 

Commercial bank credit continued 
upward and apparently has started the 
spring expansion Most of the move- 
ment thus far has been in New York, 
which parallels the development last 
year. 

Commercial loans continue to be 
liquidated, most of this probably being 
the running off seasonally of acceptance 
holdings. Demand deposits show no 
definite trend. Time deposits continue 
to rise. Most other credit movements 
show most plainly in the New York 
City totals. 





Farms, Factories, Banks, Rails 
Join to Speed Tax Reform 


Chicago Conference Remarkable For 


Diversity of Interests Cooperating 


For the first time in all history, repre- 
sentatives of organized farmers, manu- 
facturers, railroads, utilities, bankers, 
real estate owners, and housewives have 
met together and unanimously agreed, 
not only that they want the same thing, 
but also upon a program of action to 
get it. 

Tax reform is it. To the American 
Farm Bureau Federation goes the credit 
for bringing the “ancient enemies” 
together. 

Initial 2-day conferences held in Chi- 
cago early in February were attended by 
some 40 representatives of 11 associa- 
tions and several railroads. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, National 
Electric Light Association, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, American 
Bankers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
other influential groups were represented 
by responsible officers. It was agreed 
in advance that no conclusions would 
be published unless unanimous. 


Discussions Frank 

All were agreed on two big needs: 
(1) Economy in government; (2) more 
equitable distribution of the tax burden. 

While managers of the conference 
did not endeavor unduly to press agree- 
ment on means to these two main ends, 
the conferees unanimously endorsed: 

“Proper budgeting, supervising and 
control of federal, state, and local 
expenditures. 

“Publication of proposed local bud- 
gets and bond issues, with provision 
for appeal by taxpayers before their 
adoption. 

‘Modernization of the structure of 
government, the consolidation of under- 
sized units, and the elimination of un- 
necessary units.” (Townships, for 
example ) 

It was suggested that committees of 
taxpayers be organized in each state to 
study their own tax problems and make 
recommendations to their own legis- 
lature. 

“Careful study of the interrelation of 
federal, state, and local taxation in the 
light of economic facts and tendencies,” 
was favored. Objectives: (1) To 
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eliminate burdensome and unfair double 
taxation and other inequalities that 
handicap agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce; (2) to determine whether na- 
tional, state, or local jurisdiction can 
best administer a given sort of revenue. 

Work is now under way perfecting a 
permanent conference. Other influen- 
tial organizations are to be asked in, as 
for example, representatives of invest- 
ment banking, construction, labor, and 
so on. 

At every state capital are representa- 
tives of many diverse interests. Each 
lobbyist has some influence; some have 
great influence. For these men to re- 
ceive similar instructions from head- 
quarters on matters of tax reform is 
bound to influence legislation greatly. 


1930 Instalment Sales 
Below 1929; Above 1928 


INSTALMENT selling increased in the 
industrial field, fell off in automobiles 
during 1930, according to reports of 
Commercial Credit Co. and Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp., the two leaders. 
Since automobile sales financing still is 
the backbone of the business, total 
instalment sales declined considerably, 
though holding well above 1928. 
Earnings of the leading companies 
followed the same trend as the busi- 
ness. Both leaders in the business 
affirm its soundness, though admitting 
the depression was feli. 

“Substantial increase in past due 
paper, repossession, and losses, with 
increased operating expenses, was to 
be expected. This with decreased vol- 
ume, even with cheaper money, re- 
sulted in reduced net income. The 
general and severe depression and 
widespread unemployment, which have 
existed for more than a year, have 
sufficiently tested, and the results have 
proved, the fundamental soundness of 
instalment financing.”—A. E. Duncan, 
chairman of the Board of Commercial 
Credit. 

“The experience of 1930 confirms 
our faith in the fundamental soundness 
and safety of instalment paper. While 
repossessions and charge-off items 





arising out of instalment ; 
by us have been somewhat ; 
usual in proportion to t! 
business, they have not bec: 
at any time.”—Henry It: 
dent, Commercial Investmen: 

Total gross receivables , 
Commercial Credit dropp 
millions in 1929 to $3 
Retail automobile 
$56 millions, wholesale 
$40 _— millions. Foreign 
dropped $29 millions. ©; 
notes, acceptances, and ind 
obligations rose $14 millions 
Milbourn & Co., affiliate di 
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Total financing done by 
Investment Trust of $39: 
down $97 millions 
automobile financing mor 
counted for this. Retail ay 
financing volume was $62 mi! 
and wholesale $55 millions 
eign volume was down very 
Textile factoring accounts 
rose $8 millions; other domes 
trial receivables rose $10 1 

Both companies expanded during : 
year. Commercial Credit 
Credit Alliance of New York. C! 
obtained Manufacturers Finan 
Baltimore, Schefer, Schramm & Vog 
and L. Ernstein & Bros. 
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Bankers Put Investments 


Under Closer Scrutiny 
BANKS are becoming increasing 

to the need for paying closer attent 
their investments. This develo; 
significant to both business and | 
because of its bearing on the bank ! 
ure situation, with January adding 
closings to 1930's total of 1,3 
February promising another increa 

In the 800 leading banks, investment 

have risen since Dec. 31, 1929, f 


‘23% to 30% of total loans 


ments. But rallies in prices of lea 
bonds have not effaced depreciat 
value going on since 1928 and de 
have continued almost unabated 

Under these conditions, bankers a 
seeking investment advice Standar 
Statistics, Moody’s Investment Set 
and other large statistical organizat 
are listing new banker clients 

The inability of small and mediun 
sized banks to amass and follow ¢ 
detailed information so 
proper administration of inves 
behind the move. Official encouragt 
ment is offered, and emphasis is put 0° 
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a Job 


There are only a few of you men whose 
job it is to lead the country’s busi- 
ness out of its economic dilemma. 
A tremendous, fascinating job— 
which no one else can fill! The road 
ahead is not smooth, but its mile- 
stones point to a new prosperity. 
The reins must be held taut; hands 


steady; eyes always looking ahead. 


The Business Week has gauged this 


situation—realizes the task you have 


accepted without question. Through 


the next year or so, you and your 
75,000 confreres who read this pub- 
lication, must conserve your every 
moment. Nothing can be allowed to 
clutter the roads, slow up the prog- 
ress. But you must know what’s 
going on while it is still news. 

During this past year, you have 
chosen The Business Week to lend 


its aid to many problems. From now 


no one else ean fill 


on you will find its concise, accurate 
treatment of all important business 
news, even more useful. For, in these 
pages, week by week, are news and 
interpretation which appeal only to 
responsible men of important busi- 
ness. Here are no glamorous tales of 
personal achievements; no ghost 
writing; no publicity stories; no 
over-coloring—nothing to interrupt 


the fast flow of facts for your needs. 


But, The Business Week’s method of 
news presentation is not its only 
helpful role in these stressful times. 
Its unusual reader audience can be 
of distinct service to one another.’ 
This collective power and influence 
can be brought to bear upon your 
own individual business objectives. 
The advertising pages of this weekly 
should be as resultful for you, as the 


editorial pages. 
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Limited Liability 


THE detached observer of this depression, espe- 
cially if he has been detached from his money, 
his job, or his customers, must by now have been 
impressed with the apparent helplessness of 
business in face of it. Of themselves the men 
who have been making and distributing the 
world’s goods and services were not able to 
prevent it, and of themselves they have not been 
able to recover from it. This is what has given 
so fatalistic a tinge to all our thinking about it. 


Of course there are exceptions; some folks 


escape the measles and are unscratched by earth- 


quakes. 


Those who have thus been touched 


lightly by the catastrophe are not just lucky; 
they resemble rather the bright boys in an 
obstacle race, who display a surprising facility 
in running with their legs tied or carrying a 
potato on a spoon. These exceptions deserve a 
separate word of praise another time; just now 
we are interested in the rule which they prove. 


It is a bit naive to suppose that business itself 


could have prevented the catastrophe, or that 
with all the good will in the world it can lift 
itself out. Management has been exhorted a 
great deal to this effect in the last year. In the 
early stages we did a bit of that ourselves, but 
we have since gained in insight what we have 
lost in fervor. 


We do not believe that this depression can be 


ascribed to any serious or general deficiencies in 


individual business management. It 


is not 


reasonable to suppose that all the business man- 
agement in the world was defective, and more 
so in 1929 than at any time in the past century, 
or that it was worse here than in other countries, 
where the depression has been somewhat less 
severe. There has perhaps been an insufficient 
degree of intelligent organization and coopera- 
.tion in American business; but this individual- 
ism is due to fear of the law, and in itself it is 
not a bad thing. Business may be accused of 
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some recklessness in finance, but the blame for 
this lies mostly with those financial interests tha 
encouraged and stimulated it. 

Nor can business management be charged 
with any general overproduction or inefficiency 
There are numerous individual instances, but }y 
no stretch of imagination or of logic can this 
universal depression be accounted for by them, 
Even the efforts in some lines to maintain prices 
by “artificial” methods were only a natural, jp. 
telligent, though futile defense against the pres. 
sure of underlying forces making for general 
price deflation. Business inefficiency may cause 
individual failures, generally poor profits, low 
living standards; it cannot explain world-wide 
economic depression. 

Though specific weaknesses and faulty 
policies may have helped to intensify the effects 
here and there, those engaged in industry and 
trade as a whole must be acquitted of any essen. 
tial and general responsibility for what has hap- 
pened in the past two years. Business in general 
has given a good account of itself since the war, 
It has been remarkably successful in establish- 
ing a high standard of living in this country by 
energetic effort in making and distributing 
things cheaply and widely; and it has done the 
best it could through private initiative to soften 
the shock of depression for labor and the 
investor. 

In the course of time we shall understand that 
this depression had its origin and will have its 
end in other, more fundamental factors than the 
management of individual industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. Of these, our monetary and 
credit system and our governmental machinery 
are the most important. Both are a century of 
more behind business in their development. 
Management can do only so much and no more 
to offset their deficiencies, and the stable 
progress of business is limited by them. 
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